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PREFACE 


MEADOWS TAYLOR is Still a name t3 comure witk in tne State 
of Hyderabad. The rcumanric events of nis life are most vividlF 
recorded in his autobiography, T:£ St:^- :f nv L:ff, but he akc 
possessed a scientific frainc of miiici, and was a keen obser\'’er of the 
geographical and geological features of the zountry through which he 
happened to pass, and an ardent student of the habits^beliefs and 
history of the people among whom he lived* His Hisi:ry of India 
amply corroborates this view, but to an archeologist the most 
inreresting and valuable among his works are his papers on the mega- 
litiiic reniaiiis of the Deccan w’hicli he has described in great detaiL 
Tney show his scientific knowledge and wide study of the subject. 
Two of these papers, The Ancient Remains at the Village oj Jivarji, 
and Nciices cj Crcmlech^ Cairmmd etbr Ancient Scyfto-Dmiiicd Remains 
tn the Prindpality of Sorapufj were published in the Journal of the 
Bombay Branch of the R<^al Asiatic Society, Vols. Ill and IV for 
I §51 and 1852' respectively, and another which is profusely illustrated 
and ocars the title, Description of Cairns^ Cromhehs, Kistvams md other 
Ce^tic^ Dfutdkalor Scythian Montimsnts in the Deccan^ ivas printed in the 
Tran^actionsof the Royal Irish Academy (\oI XXI\^, Part III*, pp. 
329-62) in May 1862* As these Joumisare not easily available in 
India, and the inrormarioa contained in them is of iinmeiise value 
for all these who want to make a survey or detailed study 
of the megalitiiic tombs of the Deccan, I approached my fficBd, 
Mr, C, E, A. W* Oldham, c.s.i., Secrerarj^ of the Royal Asiatic 
Society of Great Britain and Ireland, with the request that 
he would kindly have copies of these articles made for me, 
so chat they may be reprinted for the use of present-day student. 
Mr. C. E. A. W* Oldham readily complied wfith my request and 
amanged for the copying of the letterpress as well as the illustra- 
tioas of these three articles through Miss L.M» Anscey of the India 
Office, and I take this opportunity to thank both of them for their 
kind help in this connection. 

In order to keep the memory of Meadows Taylor always fresh 
in the minds of the people of the Deccan, Sir Theodore Tasker, 
C.LE., I.C 4 ., the Revenue Member of H.E.H. the Nizamis 


*a‘-verr.:T.‘^nr,^ ^prcpcsed mat me house of Meadows Ta>d*- 
5 ..cripi:r si.ouid :ae preservea and some of the rooms of the huildh^^ 
iistc a5 a^tcmmemorative Museum, equipped with articles whkl 
^mer ceionge^^ to Meadoiys Taylor, or are referred to in his studie^^ 

^ir.e Rr. non ^le iir Akbar Hydari, p.c., d-C.l., who bv namre 
nas reverenm. regard for all those who have added to haiMa 
^incwveage an^ iciiiture. readily sanctioned the scheme and it k 
coped teat rceyeadows Taylor’s Memorial .Museum, located in his 
own house, wm seen Cecome an accomplished fact. It is proposed 
to Keep m me .vluseum a complete set of his works for study and 
some of t.nem wm also be on sale. The reprinting of these'three 
papers has been done mainly with the latter object 
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ARTICLE II 

ANCIENT REMAINS AT THE MLLAGE OF 
JIWARJI NEAR FEROZA 3 AD ON THE BHLMA 

By Captain Meadows Taylor 

TKe ancient remains at tke village of Jiwarji though some¬ 
what different in character from, those at Raj an Kaioor and 
Hegaratgi (Hajinitji), are yet identical in many respects with 
them, and whether more or less ancient, appear evidently to be¬ 
long to the same family as the Celtic and Druidical or Scythic 
remains of England and Brittany, where they abound, as well 
as in Denmark, Russia and Circassia, and in parts of India, 
where those of the Nilgherries and the hiU country to the south¬ 
ward of them are perhaps the most remarkahle and abundant. 

My own speculations on the identity of the “ Cromlechs,” 
and “ Kistvaens,” of Ra^an, Kaioor and Hegaratgi, with the 
Druidical remains of Anglesea and the other parts of Great 
Britain, led me to assume that tb^ belonged to the same 
religion and people, however wddely apart as to situation ; and 
my speculations, dim and undefined as they were, have beoi 
lately confirmed in a great measure by the perusal of a very 
interesting paper on the subject of the monumental remains 
of the Nilgherries by Captain H. Congreve, Madras Army, 
which was published in No. XXXII, January to June 1847, 
of the MaJras Journal oj Litarahm and Science, and which as 
far as my opinion goes, entirely justifies the assumption that 
the remains on the Nilgherries were those of Indo-Scythian 
tribes whose faith was Druidical, and who, nomadic in their 


iiac::- er-rersi Ir.iia ar an earlv period, eventualiv settled there, 
and /,,r,'j t>.e;r rcpreieniarires in the modern Todawars or 
1 na:::!'.'. ars ot me Ndgherries, a race 'tvhich still preserves the 
creii and rood, motle ot sacrince and sepulture, and many of 

cuiicni i ot tneir progenitors and have avoided idolatry. 

To attempt anv anaysis of Captain Congreve’s valuable 
and interesting paper mould be impossible here, nor is it needed 
iurrher than as authority in reference to what has come under 
my otvn observation : but all things considered, whether in 
relation to the size and perfect condition of the remains at 
Jiwarji, their great number, and absolute identity of form and 
contents witn others referred to, I am induced to suppose that 
there are no more remarkable collections in India, if perhaps 
in tile world, except tiiose at \ emmi Good near Kanagerrv 
wmcn were described to me by a native as greater in extent, 
larger, and more ornamented than the Cromlechs of Rajan 
Kaloor.* I now regret that I had not the whole of the Crom¬ 
lechs and Kistvaens at Rajan Kaloor and Hegaratgi counted, 
but I may be able to make another visit to the place this year, 
when this essential particular w'ill not be omitted. It is 
evident that the remains at Yemmi Good w'ould be well worth 
a visit. 

The Scy’thic Druidical remains w’hether of England or 
Brittany, etc., have three general characteristics, viz.. Cromlechs, 
Kistvaens and Cairns. Barrows, etc., the latter of various forms. 

First Cromlechs, or stone Moles, are constructed wnth three 
flat stones or slates placed edgeways in the ground enclosing 
three sides of a square or parallelogram, as supports or walls, 
wurh one at the top as a cover usually larger than the others, 
and having one side open, usually the north or north-west. 
There is usually also a flooring of slabs. These Cromlechs 

* JDoei it to &e Benia! @oup of ‘ dolmens ' which is the finest and the most 

IfKr IXmialoas? Tlic Bonfal * doinMn* ^ arc not £ar frcin Kairf^ri.-—G* Y. 




rormmg the sides of the enclosure. 


On reference to the drawing and measurements of one at 
Rajan Kaloor, I observe that they are as follows: viz,, upper 
slab or cover 12 feet 3 inches long by 10 feet 6 inches broad, 
side slabs 12 feet long by 7 feet high, including 2 feet in the 
ground, there were others differing very little indeed in measure¬ 
ment, and all forming noble groups. The style of erection is 
precisely the same in every respect with the European and 
Nilgheny- ones, and the dimensions of the interiors also closely 
correspond with them. 

Annexed are tracings (Plate I, Figs, i, 2) from the drawings 
of Cromlechs given by Captain Congreve. I did not find 
funeral remains such as ums or other earthen vessels in anv 
Cromlech opened, and this tallies with results elsewhere 
observed. The Cromlechs therefore have been Altars, as 
supposed in England, or covered Temples in which funeral 
ceremonies were performed. Several of the Cromledis at 
Rajan Kaloor, are surrounded by a circle of stones. This 
corresponds with the Cromlechs at Trer Dryn in Anglesea, 
and other places referred to by Captain Congreve, as also on 
Ac MilulierriK. 



majoritj* of the monuments at Rajan Kaloor and Hegaratgi, 
and appear of precisely the same construction as those in 
England, and on the Nilgherry hills. Captain Congreve 
mentions them as occurring on the Mailgherry hills, 30 miles 
south of Ooxoor, at Naikenary on the top of the pass of that 
name, also in Malabar, Ungadapoor and Mungary, in south 
Coimbatore, in Travancore, and one at Pidliconda near 
Vellore. 


Captain Kittoe, quoted by Captain Congreve, finds them 
in the forests of Orissa,— * at this place Goorsunk, I remarked 
a number of scones placed in the same manner as the Druidical 
monuments, such as Kitts Coty House near Boxley in Kent ; 
viz., three (stones) set upright with one on the top of them! 
These houses are very small, etc.” 

Those at the Nilgherries and those I have found, are the 
same in one very remarkable particular, viz., the circular 
aperture in one stone or monolith, as if left, as Captain 
Congreve su^ests, for the introduction of urns from time to 
time. Their size differs greatly from the smallest square of 
18 inches to 2 feet, to the largest of 6 to 7 feet long and 5 feet 
broad. Only the largest have circular apertures. In the 
smaller ones, the top slab or cone might be removed and re¬ 
placed without much inconvenience. Captain Congreve thus 
describes some near the fort of Adi Raer Cottay on the 
Nilgherries:— 


In the sequel I ascertained that about a mile beyond 
Adi Raer Cottay there were some stone edifices ascribed by 
the Burghas to the former Dwarf inhabitants of the Hills.” 

The Kistvaens were nearly buried in the vegetable 
soil, a fact considerHg their height (five feet), that suffi- 
amtly attests the high antiquity that may be assigned to 
ti^. When these structures occur in the low country 
they are found on the summits or sides of rocky hills 
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aeioiw or pngit, and hence appear m the state ther were 
originally constructed, tmencumbered witlisoil or mbbisli, 
citter i-emoving a large slab five feet long, rriree broad aac 
one tliicic, v» incli served as die roof of one of die closec 
Cromleciis, I proceeded to excavate tlie earth tliat liac 
fallen inside, and reached the Soor, another large fiag eight 
feet long by six broad ; here I found fragments of clay 
vessels, probably remains oi funeral urns. The chamber 
being cleared, presented four walls, each consisting of an 
entire stone, and was seven feet long by five broad. The 
monolith constituting the eastern wall was pierced bv a 
circular aperture about nine inches in diameter, adequate to 
admit the body of a child who I conjecture was emp 
to nlace thp nrnc 
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i nei consist oi circies of ^arge stones, sonittinies single. 

sometimes ccuolc, enclostng a sr^cc under ’.vhich. is a grave, 
or graces, a sccne-chesc, or cnest"^. 'n ".".icr' cod:es and some- 
rimes funeral urns have been iepositei. 1 need hardly say 
tnat, with the Cromlechs, they are common to England, 
France, Germany, Central Asia and parrs ot Inoia, and thongli 
minor details of form and of tne articles lound in them dilier 
in unimportant respects, the general results are everyvehere the 
same, and the form and mode of sepiuture lienticaL* 

Xhe\ appear to &e divided into two classes, one which 
contains urns, etc., having been filed with human ashes, bones 
and ciarcosl, and the other in whicli bodies have been interred 
without^ urns, filled with ashes or chanoal. but accompanied 
by rude images, arms, earthen, iron and brass utensils and the 
liye. Xhese may be of an era subsequent to the first, and 
lyhen, though the old custom ot sepulture had not been 
abandoned, the rude but simple faith of older times had been 
corrupted by idolatrt-. 

Be this as it may, CaptainCongreve s patient investigations 
on the Nilgherries, shew a variety of results in regard to the 
forms of the Cairns or Barrows, minor points differing even 
thare, also in the nature of the relics found, but none in regard 
CO the general features, mode of sepulture, etc., between his 
results and those of parties in England by whom similar 
remains have been explored. Xhe same kind of vases or urns 

th charcoal, the ums 
etdiar glaze of a rid 
ire found in Dorsetsl 
aeads, and often a bel 
' the strongest presum 
a a hell in tlic sacxe 







At Raian Kaloor there are many Caims and Barrows 
interspersed with the Cromlechs and Kistvaens, some of these 
have small Kistvaens in the centre, some open at top, others 
closed, others have no Kistvaens but a stone only to mark the 
centre, but all or most have two slabs of stones set on edge 
about 2 feet asunder, forming as it were, an entrance to the 
grave on the south or south-west side, a peculiarity which I do 
not find mentioned by Captain Congreve, or alluded to by 
him as existing in England. 

The foregoing ■will give a general idea of the coimection 
almost identical, between the three general classes of European 
Scytho-Druidical remains, and those of the Nilgherries, Rajan 
Kaloor and Hegaratgi, and I have no doubt whatever, that the 
Cromlechs and Kistvaens, etc., of Yemmi Good near Kanagerry 
would, if examined, contribute their full share to the elucida¬ 
tion of this most interesting subject of investigation. 

I proceed now to describe the remains at Jiwarji. This 
village, one of the Kusbas of the Andola Taluk, is situated 
about three miles south of the Bhima river on the high road 
between Calburgah, Ferozabad and Shorapur. About a mile 
from it, immediately to the right of the high road to Feroz¬ 
abad, upon a rising ground sloping to the south, there are a 
great number of Cairns and Barrows, filling the area of a paral¬ 
lelogram of J36 by 216 v'ards. Having had the whole carefriUy 
counted, I found there were, small and large, J75. These 
Caims and Barrows are of ail sizes, varvmg from diameters of 
40 feet inside the circle of scones to 68 and 10 feet respectively; 
some of them have single circles, others double, the double 
ones being usually’ the largest Caims, though not alway’s. 
The number of stones in these circles varies from 24 to 36 in 
the single circles, and from 48 to 58 in the double ones. Where 
the circles are double, they are from 3 to 4 feet apart, 
the stones forming them, being placed touching each other or 
at short intarvals. I observed that in some Caims with 
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double circles^ tbe space between tb 4 e circles bad been ncatlv 
paved wick small flat slabs of slatv limestone* portions of 
wliich remain. Some oi tne Cairns bave small square enclo¬ 
sures in the centre, probably Kistvaens, from wbicb tbe top 
may have been removed; these are alwavs composed of four 
slabs of limestone sec upright, which project about a foot» 
more or less above the surtace* The space enclosed being 
from 2 to 3 feet square. The circles of the large 
Barroti^ or Cairns are composed of large trap boulders which 
have evidently been brought from the rising ground to the 
westward about a mile distant, where the trap meets the lime¬ 
stone formation. These black circles of stones therefore 
make the Cairns very remarkable objects, as the soil thev arc 
upon is a verv" light coloured limestone, and as there is little 
or no vegetation the stones have not been covered bv grass or 
earth, or verj"^ slightly. I should mention also chat some of 
the Cairns have long stone-chests formed of thin slabs of lime¬ 
stone laid edgeways, upright, and projecting a little above the 
surface. None of these have tops or lids, and the graves fas 
these w^ere), no doubt have been filled in, (as well as the spaces 
enclosed by the circles of stones), with loose stones and earth, 
the hard ground below not having been dug into. Possibly 
these were graves of the poorer members of the tribe who 
could not afford deep excavations. 





Havin-^ selected one of the largest and most perfect for 
«^-avat^cn" Plate II. Fi£. 6 .1 found it of the following dimen¬ 
sions. Diameter of the inside circle 40 feet, outside circle 48 
feet, srace between the stone-circles, including the stones, 
it to' 5 teet. Two upright slabs of limestone about 5 feet long 
and 2 feet asunder, appeared about 18 indies above t e 
surface of the Cairns, and near them on the south-west side 1 
began the e.tcavation. These slabs lay north-east ^d south- 
we'st, or nearlv so. and the same may be remarked of all similar 
stones and Kistvaens in this Cemeteri-. A space of 10 feet 
wide was marked ott in the direction of the stones aaoss the 
Cairns, and the surface-e.\cavation was confined to this breadth, 
as I considered that such a trench would completely 
contents of the Cairns whatever they might be. The loose 
Stones and earth continued to a depth of 4 feet 8 inches 
in the centre, m a circle of 8 feet diameter, the sides 
gradually sloping upwards to the surface circle-stones. Below 
the loose stones, the ground was ver}^ hard and firm, scarcely 
yielding to the pickaxe, being morum which had formed into 
a concrete mass. But as nothing had appeared among the 
loose stones, either urns or stone-chest, I determined to '^g as 
deeply as possible, supposing that so considerable a Caim 
could not be without remains, and I directed the centre to 
be explored to the depth of at least 6 feet more. 


The strong earth and morum continued for 4 feet, 
when a comer'' slab of limestone appeared, laid transversely, 
which having been removed, the workmen found a few bits ol 
broken pottery and an earthen saucer chat broke on the touch. 
The earth having been further cleared away, other transverse 
pieces of stone were found and aftejnvards the sides of two 
upright slabs of limestone appeared, across which the trarisverse 
pieces had been laid as it w^ere to form a lid, there was no longer 
doubt therefore that this was the coffin or stone-chest, and the 
examimticKi was carcfullv continued- The earth was however 
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50 rird ani or;* tnat there appeared little hope of extricating 
anv of the remains of potter; rvhich nox appeared, and the 
cross lid pieces cf the stone-chest having broken from tlie 
snpenncnnibcnt xeight and fallen in, the earth above and 
beneath had become one mass« 

The sides of the chesx clearh; appeared itter a short time 
and then some portions ot human leg-bones. On advancing 
farther romerds the head, the bones of the skeleton mere more 
rerfecr. bnr so brittle that then could not be separated from 
the earth . at last a skull appeared, which after some contrivance 
came awar whole. The bodv it belonged to, had been laid 
face downwards, and the impression of the face of the skull 

A 

was perfectlr distinct in the earth below. Fig. 7 is an otidtne 
of the upper part or the skull as far as the eve, taken from actual 
meastiremeni. I had no drawdng inscrumeiits with me and 
whm I returned the next mornings I found to my regret that 
though the skull had been carefully put aside in a basket, the 
ivhole of the loiver-jaiv teeth, facial bones and nose had crtimH- 
ed away. The profile of the face was peculiar, the chin having 
considerable projection, and the nasal bones being of iHiustiai 
thickness and breadth. The two front teeth of the upper 
|aiv wxre remarkabhe large and proiected over the lower. The 
skull hoivever appeared very small, but from the character of 
the teeth w’hicli w’erc all perfect but one double one (which 
had been curious) and the firmness of the skull and its sutures, 
it was evidentlv that of a full-groivn person. Below’* this body 
were tivo others, or their remains, but not so perfect as the 
upper one. The skull of one m^as remarkably thick and the 
head appeared to have been large. The length of two of the 
skeletons from the head to w^here the small bones of the toes 
w-erCt m^ere severally, the first 5 feet 7 inches, the second 5 feet 
5-| inches^ the third being imdistinguishablc. The bodies 
kr north-east and soiith-w^cst, the heads being north-east. 
The only thing found in the chest was a single comdiaii bc^d 



of an oblong minclrical shape (Fig. 7 . Plate I). Below the 
bodies, slabs of limestone had been placed to form a noor. 

In’mediateiv at the head of the bodies was a cross slab of 
hn^esione, and' about a feet of the side slabs appearing to 
remain, the excavation was continued. Behind this cross-piece 
there seemed to have been placed one large earthen vessel 
many small ones, with some earthen incense-bumers. ihc 
large vessel was got out whole, the rest were entirely broken or 

felltopiecesonbeingexposedtotheair. Contmumg the exca¬ 
vation about 5 feet northward, the natural side of the tomb 
appeared, showing that the bounds of the grave had been 
rLched. In this portion of the grave some pieces of iron, 
evidently spearheads, were found, but much decayed, and a 
weapon (Plate HI) by them, but no ashes or charcoal, nor did 
the vessels contain anything but earth; probably it may have 
been the custom to fill the earthen pots with gram, milk, ghee, 
etc., and deposit them with the bodies at interment. 

The earth appearing loose on each side of the stone-chest 
it was excavated down to the floor of the tomb. On the west 
side remains of two thin skeletons appeared of smaller size, 
possibly those of women, with some earthen incense-bumers, 
etc., but the earth being soft and damp here they could not be 
removed. The eastern side was filled up with small earthen cups 
andvesseis, incense-bumers, etc., (Platelll). some of them were 
got out entire. They are very neatly made, and are eith^ of 
red glazed pottery of a bright red colour or half red and ha 
black. The glaze is inside as well as outside. By the side of 
these vessels, a small iron tripod and two spearheads much 
decayed were found. Some other pieces of iron were so 
decayed as to be undistinguishable in form. 

The second Caim examined had a double ring of stone 
measuring i6 feet in diameter, with 4 feet on each side, total 
24 feet. The excavation was begun at the upright stones 



above the in the south-west side and a little below^ 

them were two lar^e pieces oi trap-rock. The loose stones 
contimied to a depth of 5 feet, after wmich morum and 
earth to a depth of 5 feet 2 inches, making in all 8 
feet. In the centre of the excavation the remains of a human 
bod? ivere found, but no portion ot it was entire, portions ot 
leg and thigh bones cf great thickness and strength, and part of a 
verv thick skull were all that was disringaisliaWe, On the 
west and ease sides of the bodv w'ere the usual small earthen 
pots, etc,, and in considerabk qiiantitv, but the concrete 
formed W the limestones, earth and morum was so hard that 
no entire vessel could be got out. With these wem the 
remains of three spearheads of iron much decayed, but still 
distinguishaHe in form "Plate Id 

There was no stone-chest or coffin in this Cairn and the 
bodv had been laid on the bare floor of the grave, wffiich w^as 
7 feet long by 4 broads including the space taken up by the 
vessels on the east and west sides. The remnants of potteiy^ 
m’crc of the same colour and form as those of the first Caim 
examined. 

The third Caim was 16 feet in surface diameter and had 
also a single ring of stones of large size, measuring usually 
j feet long, 21 broad and 14 to 16 inches thick of irregular 
forms (trap boulders). It may be mentioned that the circle- 
stones of all the Cairns are the same size or thereabouts. The 
excavation was begun and carried down as in the others and 
continued to a depth of S feet 9 inches, of which the loose 
stones were 3 feet from the surface, and earth for the 
remainder* The earth in this Caim w^as loosa: and more 
easily got out than in the others, and at the floor of the 
^avc 14 smal vessels of various sizes were obtainei 
some quite entire, others slightly cracked or chipped. No 
trace of former remains was found by them, but this may be 
attributable to the comparative soft quality of the 'earth, in 
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which the fco% had doubtless entirely decayed. Some rem¬ 
nants of iron, and among them part of two heads of spears, and 
r. fat pointed piece which may have been portion of a sword 
'Plate I'. The earthen vessels were of the same colour, 
red and black, as those in the other Cairns, and all 
glazed. 

The area at the bottom which contained these remains 
was 8 feet long by 7 wide. There was no stone-chest, 
nor upright slabs forming a lining for the sides or to contain 
the body. 

The fourth Caim had 24 feet of surface diameter and a 
double ring of stones, making in all 52 feet. The stones were 
of limestone breccia which is found near an adjacent rivulet. 
The same loose stones continued to a depth of 4 feet, after 
W'hich there was gravelly earth. At a depth of 6 feet 6 inches 
from the top there were some transverse limestone slabs, of 
which a few were whole and others broken and fallen in; 
clearing away these carefully, the sides of two stone-chests or 
coffins appeared, that is, the two long slabs north and south, 
as nearly as possible, forming the outside boundaries of the 
chests, and one entire piece in the middle inches thick 
dividing the space into two, the whole length, was from 6 feet 
6 inches to 7 feet, the breadth of each division i foot 8 mches. 
At the feet were upright slabs fitting closely into the brcaddi 
of each chest, and similar pieces 2 feet 8 inches high at a 
distance of 5 or 6 inches from the feet. The whole space 
enclosed therefore was 5 feet 6 inches long, 1 foot 10 inches high, 
and I foot 8 inches broad, the slabs being neatly put together. 

The earth being carefully removed, the remains of one 
person in each grave were observed. • The one to the east was 
more perfect than any yet seen, and the bones of the thighs 
and legs, pelvis, arms, etc., could be clearly traced though th^ 
broke on being touched. On removing the earth carefully 
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trom the head, it was found nearly whole resting upon its 
left side with the face to the earth. Tlie teeth w'ere entire 
in the upper jaw and their enamel still bright, and also enough 
of the skuil to allow ot mv sketching the profile from actual 
measurement as it lay Plate III, Fig. 14^. The teeth of the upper 
jaw w'ere large and remarkably chick, and projected somewhat 
over the lower ones. It w'as impossible to remove the skull 
entire as it had become decayed and adhered firmly to the 
stone-floor of the grave. 

The entire length of this skeleton was 5 feet 2 inches 
from the crown of the skull to the feet, which had rested 
agamst the foot-slab, and there was a space of 4 inches bet¬ 
ween the skull and the upright head-stone of the chest. The 
skeleton to the w'est was not so long by 2 inches, but the 
bones of the legs and arms as also such portions of the skull as 
came aw'ay whole w'ere much thicker and stronger. 

The two head-slabs were next removed. Behind the 
eastern body w’ere some remains of pottery and the legs of an 
iron tripod, one of which came aw'ay whole. The earth being 
further removed northw’ard, a portion of a skull appeared 
which could not be got out entire. There were no other 
bones witli it, and the head appeared to have been placed on 
the top of the earthen vessels with which the space was filled. 
Could this single skull have been the head of a person sacrificed 
at the funeral rites of the skeleton ? I can give no other 
supposition than that it was; no such head appeared in any 
of the other tombs, and it may have been, from the evident 
care b^towed on the formation of this grave above the other 
small ones, that its occupants W'ere persons of some consequence. 

I did not attempt further excavations, as I considered that 
enough had been done to establish the identity of these 
remains with those of similar classes elsewhere. Whetha: this 
has been the case or not I leave those to decide who may he 




bctrer iuiges in such matters than myself. But the following 
:s a brief recapitulation of the principal points, not only as 
rei;arcs Cromlechs and Kistvaens, but as regards the Cairns at 

Jiivarji. 

First the Cromlechs are exactly of the same construction 
with those of Europe and the Niigherries, the sizes of the 
largest tallying with the principal ones which have been 
examined and measured elsewhere. They do not, as far as I 
have opened them, contain funeral remains, and therefore may 
have been Temples or Altars only for the performance _ of 
sacrifices or other ceremonies. The fact of their being associat¬ 
ed with Kistvaens and Cairns in the same cemeteries, may give 
strength to this supposition. The traditions regarding those 
erected by dwarfs or fairies are identical with those of Europe, 
the Niigherries, etc. 

Seccni Kistvaens or closed Cromlechs. These also are 
identical with those of Great Britain and the Niigherries, etc. 
The)^ have ail contained earthen urns, which have been filled 
with human ashes and bones mixed with charcoal, agreeing with 
the results obtained in England and in the Niigherries. No 
idols or images have been found in any opened, nor have the 
urns had figures for handles or tops, but the colour of the 
earthen vessels is the same. The circular aperture in one of 
the monoliths of the Kistvaens, agrees entirely with that 
elsewhere noted, and is a remarkable feature in their identifica¬ 
tion. 


Third Cairns and Barrows. These supply the same points 
of identification and resemblance with others. They are 
invariably round, and have either jingle or double circles of 
large stones or rocks round them. The centre is invariably 
derated and consists of loose stones filled in over the earth 
of the grave below, to a depth of 5 to 4 feet. The graves 
conuin stone-chests or coffins, or neat slabs of stone placed 





so as to torin chests or comns, coverea oi cransierse siaos. 
These chxsts contain one or more bodies witli earthen nmSj^ 
etc,, on three sides, east, north and west, none have Deen found 
to the south, or towards? the feet of the bodies. Portions of 
spearheads and other iron weapons have been discovered W'ith 
the urns laid bv the side of the bodies, but no images or idols 
as in some of the Nilghem Cairns, nor my rings or brass 
vessels. The bodies are interred at a great depth from the 
surface varving from S to lo feet. 

Other particulars might perhaps be mentioned, but enough 
has been stated to prove I think the position I have asstimed. 
The grand question now remains as to whose these momiments 
vcre. I have little doubt myself, that thep were those o 
lomadic tribes of Druidic Scy^thians who penetrated inti 
ndia at a very earlv period and who must have formed loca 
ettlements in various parts, the last of wfrich were probabh 
n the Nilgherries. Some speculations have been made, tha 
the remains of Tains or Buddhists but we know th 
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rc’r.ote parbds of antiquity. There can be little to affect 
the suprosit-icn or presumption that these people so far 
removed froni their native land, may have become, as they 
settled, sraduallv mixed with the aborigines of the country and 
absorbed with them into the Hindu and Buddhist masses, and 
their funeral monuments are therefore interesting as show’ing 
how far thev penetrated into India where they settled and how 
far thev observed the rites and ceremonies of their ancient 
faith, m correspondence with the Druidicai remains of West¬ 
ern Europe, and links "which are found to obtain between 
westwards and eastwards. 

I have no knowledge of these remains in the central portion 
of India beyond those I have now described, I have heard 
that Cairns have been met with near Hyderabad, but am for the 
present entirely ignorant of their situation and number, and 
also whether they are accompanied by Cromlechs and Kiswaens 
or not. I myself have never observed any elsewhere, but that 
thev mav exist in greater numbers than these to the south and 
south-west may be inferred perhaps from the account of the 
remains at Ycmmi Good, which may have been the great 
cemetei!:\’ of the whole of this portion of India. Hindus 
collect the ashes of relations and carry them to the Ganges 
from all parts of India, and w'hy not the Druidic Sc}’thians to 
such places as were esteemed sacred by their tribes, which, 
from their nomadic charaaer were, probably, widely scattered. 



Riprittta fret;: the Jznrnd cj ih Bzrnhaj Br^r.zi :f the Royd Asiatk 
Scckt\ jer tSjl, Vd. IJ' 360-429^,. 

ART. IV.- NOTICES OF CROMLECHS, CAIRNS AND 
OTHER ANCIENT SCYTHO-DRUIDICAL REMAINS 
IN THE PRINCIPALITY OF SHOR-\PUR. 

By 

Captain Meadows Tayior. 

Presented—Octeher tSji, 

I N a former communication I submitted to tbe Society- 
some remarks upon the ancient Celtic-Scythian or 
Druidical Remains of the Shorapur District, and having 
understood from the Secretary- char further details, accom¬ 
panied, if possible, by plans of the various localities, would 
be acceptable, I have completed them as far as practicable, 
from time to time, and as I had opportunity during district 
tours, and now beg to transmit the result. 
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3t Here recap 


pitulate the groiiii.ds or mis suppo- 
I in mv former coinmtinication— 

as in Europe, the remains here are 


irther than to stare, that as m Europe, unc .xx. 

ivided into three general classes : 

ist—Crcmlechs, or erections of large slabs of ston«, 
merallv open at one side, and formed of three large slabs for 
'alls, and one for a roof. All the cromlechs I have seen are 

empcv. 

2 ni. — Kistvaens, or erections smaller than the cro^eAs, 
constructed on the same principle, but closed on all sides. 
In some o-f them a circular hole, from six to nine inches in 
diameter, exists in one of the sides ; and on removing one ot 
the side-slabs, and opening out the interior, it is found to 
contain earthen pots, glazed with a red or b ack colour, which 
contain charcoal, earth, and portions of human bones and 
ashes- evidentlv the remains of the dead, which were colleaed 
after cremation, and finallv deposited in these sepulchres. 

I mav remark that these pots or urns are found covered with 
fine earth, which was probably placed over them as they were 
successively deposited. Whether it may be actabuted to the 
greater age of the kistvaens over the cairns, or that more water 
or damp has found its way into them, I cannot say ; but though 
I have opened many kistvaens at Rjjan-Kollur and Hegaratgi, 

I have not succeeded in obtaining any perfect urns from th^, 
those that were found being so decayed and rotten tliM they 
could not be separated whole from the earth in which they 
wore imbedded. 

jri.— Cdms, or small tumuli, surrounded with single, 
double, and treble circular rows of large stones or rocks ; of 
which, as regards contents, there were two varieties, son«, 
as at liwarji, Andola, etc., bodies have been buried, the 
skeletons of which are discoverable on excavation, accompanied 
by small and large urns, jars, fragments of iron weapo^. 








hems, very mucK decayed. 2vtanv of the smaller earthen 
vessels have been recovered in a perfect state from cairns which 
I have opened, and are well finished specimens of potter}’, 
having a black or bright red glaze, or in some partially black 
and red inside and out. These cairns are by no means con¬ 
fined to the interment of one body : in some two, and in 
others remains of many adults and children could be traced 
by the pieces of skulls and bones ; while it was evident i also, 
that the children had been burned, and their bones and ashes 
interred in urns. In some cairns it was found that the bodies 
had been placed upon the natural floor ot the grave, and the 
earth filled in ; but in the larger cairns there are cists or stone 
coffins, formed by slabs of limestone, with upright sides, and 
slabs as covers and for flooring, forming tw’o and three coffins 
adjoining, in which were skeletons resting upon the ground- 
slabs or floor. Above the covering remains of other skeletons 
were found in some instances, particulars of which will be 
more fully noticed in their proper places. These cists or 
coffins were usually foimd at a depth of from tw’elve to 
fourteen feet from the surface, and it is evident that great care 
and labour was bestowed upon the construction of the graves. 
The other class of cairns, which do not differ in outward 


appearance from the others, contains large earthen pots or urns, 
of the same description of potter}’, red and black, which are 
filled with charcoal and human ashes, and portions of bones 

that after the burning of the 


and earth, evidently showing 



_Xj :>i£»c remsias I am enabled from my investiga- 

t!'’'-’!' ro add i fourth, \%'hich I have nowhere seen noticed 
before. There are large rocks, which have been placed 
rc£^jiarlv in diagonal lines, having open sc|uares between each 
four rocks, the” spaces in the squares being, most probably, 
and as will be explained more fully hereafter, intended for 
cairns. These remains are in many respeas most curious and 
interesting : there might be doubts, perhaps, of their belonging 
to the same race, whose places of sepulture are so remarkable, 
if there were not cairns mingled with the rocks, showing, 
as will be seen by the plans, that they were placed as they exist 
bv the same people. 

The remains hitherto discovered by me exist in seven 
calooks or pergunnas of the Sborapur State— Korikal, Hunsgi, 
SMtupur, M5ddiirii, Andola, and l^ellugi. These 
adjoin each other, and reach from the SW. cotner of the 
Shorapur territor)’in an irregular manner to the N. and NW., 
and from the Krishna river to the Bhima. It is evident that 
some spots were more favoured than others—^whether as 
having been more sacred as burial-places, or whether as being 
near the location of large and permanent encampments, it is 
difficult to state. In the large cemeteries, as at Rajan-Kollur 
and Jiwarji, the remains cover a large space of ground, and 
are very numerous ; at the others, as will be seen by the plans, 
they are of smaller extent. In all situations, however, and 
whrther in large or small groups, they perfectly preserve their 
several distinctive characters, I shall commence with the 
Korikal talook, and take the others in order as they occur. 

PLAN L—CAIRNS AND KISTVAENS AT 
HEGARATGI.* 

These are situated on a waste piece of land of a dry’ and 
gravelly character, about a mile and a half south of the village, 
near the bank of the Done river : the ground slopes gently to 
cIk south, and is partially covered with low trees and bushes. 









There is cultivation ail round the spot adjoining, and among 
the cairns, manv of which have been disturbed hr the plough, 
hut the kistvaens have been respected. There is no cromlech 
at this place. Of the twentv-three kistvaens. some are of 
large size, others much smaller. They are constructed of 
slabs of grev limestone, obtained from the eminences near, 
and these, in some instances, are of considerable size, and must 
have been transported with much difficulty and labour. 
Except in one instance, there is no difference in the arrange¬ 
ment of the erections here and at Rajan-Kollur : they are four 
large slabs of stone set upright in the earth, and covered by 
a fifth, which projects over the walls, forming effectual 
protection from the rains. One Kistvaen is, however, as 
remarkable for its size as for a peculiaritv* in the entrance, 
which I have not noticed elsewhere, and which may be thus 
illustrated:— 

The front slabs form, as it were, an entrance enclosure in 
front of the sepulchre : the dimensions of the side slabs are 
very remarkable, being 15 feet 6 inches long, by6| feet high, 
and 4 inches thick. They are let into the ground about z 
feet, so that the erection was about 5 feet high in appearance. 
It had slabs laid down for a floor. This kistvaen w^as 
the most finished of any, and the most perfect. The sides 
appeared to fit closely, and there was no appearance of damp 
or decay ; but on examination it yielded nothing but the 
remains of pots or urns, none of which could be gotout entire, 
with portions of bones, ashes, and charcoal, mixed together. 
I much regretted afterwards that this fine specimen had been 
disturbed and broken in the examination, not having been 
present when it was opened. Two others were also examined, 
with the same result, but no cairns. It is evident, however, 
from their being in the same locality, that all belonged to 
the same tribe, and that it was of the sect which burned their 
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PLAN n.-CROMLECHS AND KISTVAENS AT 
RAJAN-KOLLUR. * 

XKis very remarksible group of remains was the first which 
I had observed in this district; and though I had passed it on 
several occasions, each time with increased conviction that 


they couid be no other chan Celto-Druidic, from their exact 
resemblance to those in Wales, I forbore to come to any 
conclusion. On visiting them, however, in the latter end 
of 1S50, in company with the late Dr. A. Walker, during 
a geological excursiw, I halted at the village, and devoted 
some time to their examination. This convinced me that 
there was at least a curiously strong analogy, if no more, 
between these cromlechs and those of Wales, so strong that 





mv mind in regard to my previous supposition. The style 
and plan of erection of these monuments—their size and 
contents— the peculiarity of the round hole in one of the end- 
slabs of some^of the kistvaens—for it is not univepai—the 
same traditional belief that they were the houses of fairies or 
dwarfs a span hijh, but endued with enormous strength, 
peculiar alike to Shorapur, theNilgherris, Britain, France, etc., 
agreeing so minuteiv and perfectly in every locality—all com¬ 
bined to induce me to make the Society acquainted with the 
discovery of Druidic antiquities m the Dekhan which had 
not before been noticed, or suspected to exist. 

The dimensions of these remains are very various, in fact 
of all sizes, from the largest cromlech, of which the south side 
is open, to the Smallest possible enclosure, made by four slabs 
of stone, not exceeding in some instances 2 feet square, if so 
much. The plan of the erections is similar to those at 
Hegaratgi in ail respects—that is, when open, three large 
slabs let into the ground, with a top-slab ; and when closed 
perfect in its four sides and cover. The dimensions of the 
largest were— 

Side-slabs_15 feet 3 inches long, each. 

9 feet 4 inches high, of which 3 feet, more 
or less, are let into the earth. 

8 to 10 inches thick. 

Top....... 13 feet 9 inches long. 

13 feet broad. 

9 to 12 inches thick. 

End-slab .... 6 feet broad. 

9 feet high, including what is in the ground. 

9 to 10 inches thick. 

The interior of this cromlech measures more in length 
and breadth than the others, and is 6 feet by 9 ; but in others, 
and in the generality of the largest closed cromlechs or kist- 
vaens, the interior space is 6 feet long by 4 broad, in which, 
as before stated, the funeral urns are depostied. A sketch of 
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cror'Je:^. > zi' en in ?!. I. 5 - 4 . The dimensions of 
fr-'' .''t t'.u ire respectively r— 


>vj>siac' ... :c ftct by c. 

Xep.:i feet br :o feet 6 inches. 

4 to 12 inches thick. 

Side-slabs ... 12 feet 9 inches by 9 feet. 

Ton ..: ? feet 5 inches by 10 feet 9 inches. 

1 foot to 9 inches thick.* 

These two appear, one to the right and one to the left of 
Sketch No. 2, and that in the centre is about the same dimen¬ 
sions.! Sketch No. 3 shows some of the smaller kistvaens in 
another part of the ground, and No. 4 part of the group 
nearer the village of Rajan-Kolur. In this sketch the cromlech 
partly shown on the right hand is nearly, if not quite, as large 
as the largest of the main group, and is higher, but it is not 
so neatly construaed. Some of the others shown are partly 
opn and broken, the sides and tops of some having fallen in, 
or been removed. 

It is impossible to view these numerous remains without 
being impressed with a sense of the enormous labour required 
in their construct ion, and in the transport of such huge masses 
of heavy stone. The stone employed is a schistose grit or 

* KOTE.-—Compac tlic il»ve dimensions with tlicKc of two cromlcclis in Ae 
island of Anglcsca, as quoted by Capaia Congreve :—■ 

“la the wwkIs bekmi Pks New^^'id, near AcMenai Strait, are some very re¬ 
markable Dnii-dical antiquities* Anxttigst Aem arc two vast cromlccfis. Hie 
upper stone of one is twelve feet seven inches long, twelve broad, and four tMck 
siippO'txed by five all stones. Tlic otEer is hut hardy separated from Ae first, 
and is almost a sqtmrc of five feet and a Mf, and supported hj four stones. The 
number of supporters to cromieclis is merdy ^zcidenral, and depciKis upon Ae aa 
m imm of Ac Acmaicnt stone* Tli»e are Ae most magnificent we have, fer 
a middle-sized horse- may easily pass undo: Ac largest. In Ae woods of iJugwy. 
ii^cd, Acre is a most smpendocis one of a Aomlwidal form. Ttie greatest diagMal 
n icfcnteen and i half feet, Ae lesser fifteen, and the Aicimess Aree feet nmc mAes,. 
hm its flight fram At ^ouad is only two feet. It was sapfXHted iy seven! stones. 
In ilw at tMs pla-a m some DmtAol circles nearly condgoxis to caA oAcr.” 

Hk large Ra|aii-lk:iliijr cromlcA would, dwrcfcMre* ap|«r to he a fino: specimen 
fltaii tMm rf wMA arc, I believe, Ac lai^i in Oreat Mtain; Ae 

Ae m cm&^mmn wiA tk»e of Eafan-Kcdltir, is Ae mly sii|«ic*i^. 

f Aefglyy lefcrwi to in tisk i»ra« ajre iwt gii«n m Ae JoiotwI. But a 
pte rfetc., is skiwn in PMc. IV.— G. Y. , , , 
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sandstone, which occurs in a bed lying between the limestone 
bluffs above Rajan-Kollur and the granite ranges to the S. and 
SW., from half a mile to a mile, and a half broad. The bed, 
when nearest the granite, is very hard in texture, shows a 
strong lustre on fracture, as if it had been partially fused by 
heat, or granitized, and it is from these portions, which cannot 
be nearer than a mile and a half from the spot s^'here the 
erections have been made, that the largest slabs have been 
raised and conveyed. The sand-scone changes it-s quality’ 
w’hen not in contact with the granite, and is softer and more 
friable. It appears to resemble, if it be not identical ’with, 
the Banter Sandstone, and is traversed by coloured bands— 
pink, grey, purple and yellow. 


To have removed these masses at all must have required 
peculiar mechanical skill, as well as great application of force 
and labour ; and their transport for so long a distance, and 
erection, particularly’ in the placing ot the covering slabs, 
is almost unaccountable, with the means we may suppose 
a rude and pastoral people may have possessed. All things 
considered, this group is by far more remarkable than that of 
Hegaratgi, and in relation to the number and size of the 
cromlechs and kiscvaens, majr fairly’ take its place with the 
most remarkable of any of these remains hitherto discovered, 
whether in India or in Britain, France, Denmark, etc., None 






found CO contain funeral urns only ; and the ground on which ; 
they are is so hard, that as excavation of it to any depth would 
have been impossible, the urns have most likely been placed 
Tjnon the rock, and covered with earth and loose stones, and 
have, therefore, most probably become decayed by the aaion 
of damp : it is oniv when they have been interred at a consider¬ 
able depth from the surface that I have found them perfect. 

The whole of the ground covered by the erections is rock 
covered with a shallow surface of morum, into which the 
slabs have been fixed, resting upon the rock; and this may 
account for the entire preservation of most of them. None 
of them, in the large group at least, appear to have been 
disturbed or examined at any time, and they are respected by 
the natives of the vicinity as the houses of the dwarfs, termed 
Moms, who inhabited the country^ in former ages before man. 
Locally they are known by the designation “ Mora Mannee ” 
or Moras’ houses, but I have not been able to obtain any 
definition of the term “ Mora.” The main group stands on 
a slightly elevated spot with a gradual slope to the south, 
about half a mile SW^. of Rajan-Kollur, and near the high road 
to Korikal. The smaller group is nearer to the village, and 
adjoins the high road. 1 

PLAN in.— CROMLECHS, ETC., NEAR BELSETTI- ' 

HAL.* ‘ 

This village is situated about three miles NE. of Rajan- : 
Kollur, on the high road to Shorapur, and the remains are near 
the range of limestone hills about half a mile WN W. of the > 
village. There are verj' few of them entire, portions having 
been broken down and carried away, apparently for the slabs 
of stone ; others have fallen in. Some of them are small open 
cromlechs, and others kistvaens of the meditto size of those 
at Rijan-KoUur, and none present any particular features for 
remark. The erections have not been arranged upon any plan, 


but are scattered o^-er in a long irregular line near the hills, 
and at their base. I did not think them of sufficient import¬ 
ance to have any opened or examined, hut in respect to con¬ 
struction and appearance there is no difference between them 
and those at Rljan-Kollur. If possible, from their ruined 
condition, thev mav be more ancient than the others. 

PL-\N I\h—CAIRNS AT CHIKANHALLI. * 

In the month of October 1S51, when taking levels and 
surveys for the bund of a new rank near the village of Chikan- 
haili, which is about nine miles from Shorapur, on the road 
to Talikota, vm Bohnal, I came very unexpectedly on a consi¬ 
derable group of cairns, which are situated on a small gravelly 
spur of a rock-granite range of hills about half a mile NW . 
from Chikanhaili. These cairns, large and small, are twelve 
in number, and are for the most part carefully constructed, 
with single and double rows of circle stones, and veiy perfect. 
The largest, cvn the summit of the elevation, had a treble row 
of stone-' round it, laid very regularly. The cairn w'as sixteen 
feet in diameter of the inner ring of stones, and, as I had 











any more of the cairns, as it was evident chat they belonged to 
the sect which burned their dead and buried their ashes only, 
without weapons, or smaller cups and utensils, and it is 
probable, I think, these cairns, which contain urns with ashes 
in them, belong to the same sect as those w’hich used kistvaens 
for the same purpose, wherever stones could be conveniently 
obtained for their erection. 

It is possible, also, that the cairns and kistvaens were 
family sepulchres, in which, as each member died in succession, 
his ashes were collected and deposited in the cairn. At the 
same time, the labour of opening out the whole, from top to 
bottom, on each successive occasion of a death, would have 
been almost equal to the construction of a new cairn ; and if 
this system had been followed, a greater mixture of gravel of 
the soil of the spot with the soft whitish earth placed about 
the urns might have taken place, which would have been 
observable now. It is more probable, I think, that the cairns 
mav have belonged to the tribe colleaively ; that as members 
died their ashes were preserved by their families in urns, and 
when a suflScient number had accumulated in the tribe they 
were deposited in a cairn, and finally closed up. This 
hypothesis appears, perhaps, more reasonable than the other, 
and may account as well for the perfect condition of these 
um-cairns as for the marmer in which the light earth was first 
placed, then covered by gravel and morum, and finally by 
skines and earth intermingled, to the top of the cairn, around 
which the double or single circles of large stones were placed. 

REMAINS NEAR THE SHAHPUR HILLS. 

These are of a very varied and interesting character, and 
itis necessary to describe them separately. The first met with, 
coming from Shorslpur on the Shahpur road, about nine mil^ 
from Shorapur and three from Shahpur, is near the small village 


:ha!Ii, and lies immediaKly to the east of the high 
:r passing the village in the direction of Shahpur. 
passes through a portion of it, so that the locality’ 
be found. A plan of this curious spot is shown in 
r and X\'^. 


ume it to have been ground regularly marked out for 
y of cairns, and the labour bestow'ed upon it has been 
The ground has been marked out in parallel or 
lines, leaving a square of from eighteen to twentj'-four 
een each four points, which would be enough for an 
cairn ; the points of the squares and the lines being 
f large granite rocks, which have evidently been rolled 
; neighbouring hills, and placed in the situations they 
ipy—but at what expense of labour, and with what 
[ These rocks are irregular in shape, and of various 
t the averacre of them is not less than six to seven feet 








North ot tins field is another piece of cultivated ground, 
in which there are twenty-eight cairns, large and smali—one 
with a triple circle of stones, which forms a considerahle 
tumulus, two others with double circles, and the rest single. 
In one place tour of the cairns are surrounded hj what appears 
to have been a low i^vall, but most of the stones have been 
raken awav, and as several of the cairns have evidently been 
broken by the plough, and the circle scones disturbed, it is 
possible that in the lapse of time, and constant cultivation 
of the field, many others may have been disturbed. Enough, 
however, remain to render the spot in connection with the 
rocks very remarkable and interesting. I was not able to have 
anv of these cairns examined, but shall not fail to open the 
principal one and examine it the next time I am encamped 
near the spot. 


PLAN VI. * 

Is of a small group of cairns on a waste spot of ground 
below the tank of Amrawatci, on the lands of Vaibachalli. 
There are five of them, one with a double circle of stones, 
the others with single. This group lies about a quarter of 
a mile W. or NW. of tlie preceding, and presents no particular 
features for remark. 

PLAN vn. t 

Is of a rather remarkable barrow or tumulus, and cairns, 
in a field on the lands of Rakhimgim, through which the hi^ 
road from Shahpur to Saggi passes, and about a mile north of 
the last mentioned group. This tumulus has been formed 
with much care and labour, and though I tried to have a trench 
* TMs plan m ikA pwi in JemnaaL'—G. Y. 
t Tim pbs is ako ncA —G. Y. 
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due zhr&uzh It, in order to ascertain its contents, the ground 
was so hard, arxd the moorum and stones had united into so 
strong a mass of concrete, that I was obliged to abandon it at 
the time, and have not been able to resume it. One of the 
cairns on the mound has a triple circle of stones, two double 
circles, and one single, and the whole of the mound is evidently 
artihcial, the held around it being perfectly level Originally 
there was one or more rows of stones all round the base, but 
these for the most part have been disturbed and removed. 

I Have seen no tumulus so marlted in character as this, in the 
Shorapur country, and on this account it merits moie particular 
examination than I have been able to bestow upon it. In the 
same Held are ten other cairns, eight in one group NW. of the 
large tumulus, and two by themselves SW. All these arc 
insignificant in comparison with the others. 

Not very far from the foregoing, perhaps a mile, and in 
the valley into which the road from Shahpur to Saggi turns, 
is a remarkably large insulated granite rock, near a small rivulet 
which feeds the Amrawatti tank. This rock is about twenty 
feet high, and eight to ten yards in diameter, of a round 
irregular form, ’^en I first saw it, it was surrounded by 
a double ring of large stones, very regularly placed, with two 
larger rocks as entrance on the south side ; but the Waddiwars 
employed in the repair of the tank have, I find, removed and 
displaced nearly all the circle stones. This rock, as I saw it 
first, had a very remarkable appearance, and impressed me 
with the belief that it must have been marked out as a place 
of worship or sacrifice. Captain Congreve, in his article 
before referred to, gives several instances of rocks on the 
Nilgherris as encircled by stones, and with which the one 
I mention exactly coexesponded in all respects. I believe the 
same kind of Druidical remains is well known in Devonshire 
and in Cornwall, so that it is at least satisfactory to have found 





among the Shorapur remains one striking corroboration of 
iticncity with those of the Nilgherris and Britain, e%’en in this 
particular. 


PLAN VIIL* 


This, as will he observed by the plan, is a smaller collection 
of rocks, in something the same plan as the larger one at 
Vaibathalli. It is close to the hills, and upon the high road 
from SaggitoShahpur, near a small tank, and about a quarter 
of a mile from the large barrow. The rocks have not been 
completed to form exact squares in all instances, and, with 
a few exceptions, are not generally so large as those at Vaibit- 
halli. Among them are two cairns, but of no remarkable 
size or construction. 

Again, about a mile further north, and close to the eastern 
gate of the town of Shahpur, there is another group of lines 
of rocks similar to those already mentioned, which has once 
been as large, or nearly so, as that at Vaibathalli; but the 
rocks placed here were, perhaps, for the most part of smaller 
sizes, and many have been remcH'ed, or are at least wanting; 
so that the lines are only perfect where they were too large to 
be stirred. Part of the space is a cultivated field, part is 
occupied by the high road, and the remainder is on waste 
ground to the east. As the lines of rocks were so imperfect, 
I did not survey the place, which is remarkable only in connec¬ 
tion with the two others already mentioned. It could not, 
however, be overlooked by any one acquainted with the 
characters of these antiquities, as the rocks which remain have 
a very peculiar appearance in the ploughed ground, apparently 
so regular, and where, except these, arc no others of any 
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description. I could not find traces of cairns among these 
rocks; if there were any originally, they have been long ago 
obliterated by the cultivation of the greater portion of the 
land in which they are, and which is of excellent quality. 

PLAN IX.—TUMULUS AND ROCKS NORTH OF 
THE SHAHPUR HILLS.* 

I consider this as by far the most remarkable of the remains 
about Shahpur, if, indeed, it does not much exceed in interest 
even the cromlechs, in the enormous labour with which the 
outer lines of rocks have been placed as the^ are. 
idea o-f its existence until one day when encamped £ 
in June last year, and having to examine a well ne: 
which required repair, I came upon the tumulu 
accident, as I was riding across the fields. It 
however, that the place was well known to the p 
have a legend regarding it, which was told me by my < 
the Pujari of the temple, to this effect:— Once upon a time 
a party of Bedins had brought up a large spoil o-; 
goats from a neighbouring district, and on their ret' 
led about the division of the booty. As they 1 
the time not to be far from the temple of Amlapui 
which is held very sacred among these people, and 
day, they agreed to stop and ask the opinion of tl 
what they shuold do. The cattle, therefore, we 
in a group,—the bullocks and buffaloes outside, tl 
calves next, and the sheep and goats in the centre,—and an 
lay down to rest. When day dawned, the thieves went to 
the temple, which is hard by, and alone in the 
having reminded the god of sundry offerings to 
they set out on their raid, to which and to his favcH 
indebted for a successful foray, they stated that, try as they 
would, they could not bring themselves to a com 
the dis|K)sal of the proceeds ; and, though loth to i 







begsed him to step down to where the cattle laf. and decide 
the quarrel, or it would end in all of them fighting among 
themselves and being slain, which would bring 'great discredit 
upon him. The god was willing to be arbitrator,_ got off his 
pedestal, and proceeded as he was to the place where the cattle 
stood, and, having selected some good cows and buffaloes for 
the Brahmins of the temple, proceeded to divide the rest 
according to his notions of justice. This, however, was by 
no means so easy as he supposed : he tvas accused by all the 
thieves of favoritism, and that because such a man had made 
a sacrifice on such a day, and another had not; a third had 
a vow to fulfil, and another had made none ; he was evidently 
prepossessed in favour of his votaries, and could not be a judge 
at all—so the best way, as they had at first proposed, w-as to 
settle the quarrel by the sword, and whoever should be victori¬ 
ous in the end was to take all. Upon this the god fell into 
great wrath, declared his reputation would be ruined forever 
if a parcel of roving Bedins came and fought in his holy 
precincts, under his very nose; and after 'according to my 
informant) a liberal abuse of the female relatives of the party, 
declared not a beast should move. Gradually, then, and to 
the horror of the Bedins, the cattle sunk down motionless, 
and became stone. The Pujari, when he had got thus far in 
his storj% triumphantly exclaimed—“ There I you see the 
truth of the story verified ; for see, the sheep are all black, and 
the other cattle grey, and of all colours, stricken as they lay I ” 
I ventured to remark that some of the rocks were very tall 
for cows and buffaloes. ** Ah, ** said he, * that s true ; but 


you forget that men were giants in those days, and so their 
cattle were large too ; we are pigmies now in comparison ; — 
and as he seemed quite satisfied with his own ctxiclusions, 
it was no use to gainsay them. The stones are therefore 





Hanuman. though the Bedins hint that it was a spiteful trick 

of the god to turn so man? good beasts into stone tor such 

a trifle as a few lives. 

It was at once, however, very evident what the stones were, 
and a very striking appearance have they m the wide plain when 
the ground is clear of crops. A long and correctly formed 
parallelogram of 400 feet by 260 ; composed of huge masses 
of granite, encloses a smaller figure of smaller rocks, and the^ 
a tumulus rising about ten feet above the surrounding ground. 
The circle of stones at the summit was of superior diameter to 
an? I had seen; the sides of the tumulus were covered with 
large black rocks o-f greenstone, and these surrounded on 
three sides by a double row, and to the east by six row^f 
granite rock, partly incomplete, and of smaller sixe. The 
tumulus measured sixty feet in diameter between the circle of 
stones on the summit, which was bare and level; the slope 
southwards and eastwards from the west, as the ground has 
a natural inclination to the south, was sixty feet; and that on 
the north and west, where the ground rose, was forty feet. 
On the slopes of the SW- and NE. corners were two other 
smaller circles of black scones, of smaller diameter ; and the 
rest of the greenstone rocks had been placed, apparently 
without regular design, so as to cover the whole of the slopes 
on all sides, the parallelogram enclosed by them being 190 feet 
north and south, by 160 feet east and west. The exact number 
of these black rocks it was impossible to ascertain corrertly 
as also the positions of all; and after several attempts to havfc 
them correaed, and to lay them down correctly, I was obliged, 
for want of time, to give the matter up, and to judge as ty 
as possible by my eyes, counting and measurmg the outsi c 
lines, and counting and filling up the rest by portions as they 
appeared to lie. The inner lines of gramte rocks, and tho^ 
of the main outer line of the parallelogram, were carefully 








counted and measured, and laid down in tne plan hr observa¬ 
tion, in their proper positions, and with reference to the scale 
of forty feet to an inch. I extract from my field-book the mea¬ 
surements of some of the largest rocks of the outside lines. It 
would be tedious and unnecessary, perhaps, to give the whole 
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The weight of each might be computed, but I have not 
attempted it. The rest are but little short of th^ dimen¬ 
sions, varying from 8 feet 4 inches long, 6 feet broad, and 
4 feet high, to 6 feet long, 5§ feet broad, and 3 feet 9 inches 
high, which is the smallest of" any. How these rocks were 
moved, and placed as they are, so regularly, it is impossible 
to conceive. The nearest granite rocks are those on dke hills 
of the Shahpur range, which, opposite to the tumulus, is 
quite a mile and a half distant, and there are no others any¬ 
where in the plains for miles around. The geological character, 
indeed, of the country, changes after leaving the hills, and the 
limestone ftwmation commences. I can, therefore, come to 
no conclusion but that the rcteks, which are identical in 
character with those of the Shahpur range, were rolled down 
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from them into the plain, and from thence rolled, or otherwise 
conveyed onwards to their destination. The removal of one 
of these masses of granite would be an almo*st impossible 
undertaking with the means at present obtainable in the 
countn' ; and yet there are fifty-six placed here, all of which 
have been brought from the hills across two nullas, one of 
which has rather steep banks, at least fifteen feet deep, of soft j 
earth—a serious obstacle. Great as has been the labour to 
transport and erect the slabs of sandstone and limestone of 
which the cromlechs and kistvaens of Rajan-Kollur and : 
Hegaratgi are conscruct'ed, the means employed there sink 
into insignificance when compared with the transport of these 
great rocks. How many men were employed in the under¬ 
taking—^how much time—what mechanical or cither means— 
it is impossible to conjecture; but they stand, monuments 
of the faith of bygone ages, alike immovable and itnperish- 
able. Sketches Nos. 12 and 13 (PL XV) will give, perhaps, a 
better idea of them than any description. No. 13 shows the south 
side, andNoi 12 the east, in which the largest rocks are situated, 
and are as correct as to shape and situat ioii a’s I could 'mike 
them. The greenstone rocks in the slope of the tumulus are 
no less worthy of remark, and their great weight for their size, 
and the distance from which they have been brought-, evince 
the patience and perseverance of the people who transported 
them. Generally speaking, these are from four t-o six feet 
long, and from two to three feet broad and high, mostly of 
an irregular round figure. The nearest bed or dyke of green¬ 
stone rocks among the granite hills is about five miles from 
the tumulus, to the SW., and these rocks must, therefore, 
have been brought from thence, either upon carts, or rolled 
or carried by men. The former supposition is, perhaps, the 
most profcable, as these people may have had rude cars, such 
as are now u%d by the Waddiwars or stone-workers of the 
coa!:U;ry; nxany of the rocks are, however, too large to be 
transpcHtted by these means. 
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Having completed my sorvey, I proceeded lo ascertain 
rlie contents ot the tumuius, and directed two trerxhes to he 
cut through the mound, one north and south, A to B, the 
other east and west, C to D, These trenches were six ieet 
wide, and were begun from the natural ground, so that the 
contents of the mound would, I trusted, fully appear. 
Nothing, however, was found in the shape of the remains of 
urns, weapons, or cists, as in others* A few pieces of broken 
pottery were found now and then, bat nothing worth pre¬ 
serving. Where the trenches crossed each other the excava¬ 
tion was continued to some depth, but without success, the 
momm being hard and compact, and had evidentlv never 
been disturbed. The trenches iikimatelv gave soflicieiit clue 
to the object and construction of the tumulus ; for layer 
after layer of ashes, partially burnt bones, and bits of charcoal 
and earth and sand burned or run into slag, as it were bv 
the action of fire, proved that successive cremations had 
taken place in great numbers, dowm to the fioor of the ground. 
It w^as evident that as a body w^as burned, the spot had been 
covered over with soft greyish earthy— pmdri imtitii —and 
the tumulus had risen by a succession of these layers, which 
were in some places five and six in numba:, all of the same 
character. 

Itds possible, therefore, that this spot was the place w4ere 
all the dead of the tribe were burned ; that their ashes m'ere 
collected in. part, and.reinoveci 'to be imriecl, in ca.iriss,,,as at 
Chikanhilliand that when the tribe migrated the tumulus 
was completed, and finally sealed and secured by its circle 
of stones on the slopes as I have described; or it may have 
been, that on the death of a great chief many persons w’ere 
sacrificed, their bodies burneds, and the tiuniiliis constructed 
at once. The great number of indications of one body having 
been burned on each spot, and the successive layers of fresh 
earth and ashes, with hurned earth and slag, incline me more 
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to the fofmei supposition than the latter ; and, as far as I 
could ascertain from the trenches, which laid bare the whole 
of the interior by sections of nine feet deep at the crest of 
the mound, and six broad, there seemed to be no portion of it, 
including the slopes, which were free from the indications 
I have already noticed. It is evident, not only from tfc 
labour bestowed upon the tumulus, but from the remains at 
Vaibatlulli, Rakhamgira, and Shahpur, all on the east side 
of the hills, as well as those on the north, that there must 
have been a large encampment or settlement of these people 
about Shahpur. I have looked in vain, however, for any 
traces of ancient walls, or indications of habitations, if I may 
except one doubtful spot, not far from the rock which had 
circles of stones round it, and which shows some traces of old 
walls, as well as small pieces of red glazed pottery. The 
Shahpur range is a mass of granite, 700 to 1,000 feet high 
above the plain, intersected by deep ravines, and very rocky. 
I thought it probable, perhaps, that cairns or cromlechs might 
be found on the summit plateau, which is some miles in 
extent; but the parties I sent could find nothing, and I was 
not able to examine the hills myself. I am not aware that 
there are any other remains in the vicinity of Shahpur but 
those I have described. 


PLAN X—ROCKS AND CAIRNS AT IJERI * 

A group of trap rocks, which have been placed in the same 
manner, and apparently wiih the same intention, as those near 
Suhpur, lies upon a rising ground about a mile west of the 
village of IjAri, of the Nellugi talook, A few rocks are 
wanting to complete the squares, but the arrangement is 
obviously regtdar, and some of the rocks are of large size,— 
to ten feet long, four to six feet broad, and three to four 
feet thick,—and, from the nature of the stone, very heavy. 
The rocks have been brought a mile and a half or two miles, 
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from the ra?ines to the north or west. There are m o cairns 
among this group, each occiipvifig the area of a sc|iiare. biit 
the? did not appear of sufficient consequence to have opened. 
South-west of the same village, about half a mile on the road 
to Biibatti, there are three other cairns, one of large size, of 
which the circle of stones is double ; the other two are of 
smaller dimeiisioiis, and have only single circles. The village 
of Ijeri is situated about eighteen miles to the KW. of Shahpur. 
I have not been able to discover any of these or other Druidic 
aiitic|iiities in. tlie intermediate line ot villages, nor in anv of 
those immediately around it ; but it is evident that there W’^as 
an encampment here,, and, as the ravines abound wdcli grass 
and water, large herds of cattle would have found ample 
sustenance. 

PLAN XL-»CAIRNS AT MANDEWALLL* 

This village belongs to the same taiook as the preceding, 
and is situated about the centre of it, about twelve miles 
NW. from Ijeri. In the month of February of the present 
year, as I was travelling from Almcila, in the British territory, 
to Ijeri, I passed these remarkable remains, which are situated 
about a mile NW. of Mindcwalli, on the Jeritgi road, on 





the cultivation having gradually encroached upon it, and the 
rocks being scattered about. Between the three large plat¬ 
forms and the single one to the north there are two small 
cairns, no way remarkable, and to the right of the road to 
Mandewalli six other caims in a group, on an open gravelly 
spot. These present no particular features for remark, and 
seem in everv' respect the same as those noticed in other places, 
I did not halt at Mandewalli, but as soon as possible sent a 
party of men with a Karkoon to open one of these remarkable 
cairns; but they returned in a few days, saying that it was 
impossible to remove the masses of rock, which, one over the 
other, were tightly jammed together. A few pieces’ of 
pot-terv were found, broken turns, which showed the platforms 
to be true cairns; but whether pertaining to a tribe which 
buried or burned its dead, complete investigation could alone 
determine. It is probable that other cairns may be found 
on the lands of this village, and in the purgunna, particularly 
on the slopes of, and among the grassy ravines which desceid 
from the high land about Ijeri and other villages on the 
plateau, and I purpose, if possible, to renew my examination 
this year. 


PLAN Xn.-CAIRNS AT JIWARJL* 


I now return to the village, the remains at which were the 
subject of my first commtmication to the Society. ' The plan 
sent will give an exact idea of the situation of the caims, and 


their number, the whole having been carefully surveyed by me, 
and Sketch No. 3 fPL VIU) of the general appearance of the 
^ound. There are 268 caims in all, small and large: the plan 
distinguishes those which have single and double tows of stones 
round them, as well as those which I have opened, and those 
which, composed of slabs of limestone placed parallel to 
each other, are, as it were, square or oblong open cists, a 
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deposit seems to have disappeared. To the south of the 
cairns, near the banks of the Jivvarp nulk. are the evident 
remains of a small village ; foundations of vails built of 
stones and mud ; heaps of mounds ; and in everr direction 
portions, small and large, of the same red glazed cotterv as is 
dug out of the cairns, are lying about, as also in a field adjoin¬ 
ing, where they are turned up by the plough. I cannot, 
therefore, refuse to consider that this may have been the 
ScyTihic village whose inhabitants \vere, perhaps, with others 
from surrounding camps, buried in the cairns: without, 
indeed, it w’as merely the place where pottery w’as made, and 
which may have required roofed houses for drving and manu¬ 
facture. It would be desirable to have trenches dug through 
some of the ruined mounds ; and should I visit Jiwarji this 
rear, I will endeavour to have this done. 

In April and h-Iay I was so severely indisposed that J could 
not effect so much as I wished in the wav of examination of 

J 

caims ; but in all four large ones were opened, and several 
smaller cists, square and oblong, and I proceed ro detail what 
appears most remarkable in the examination. 

In one of the large caims there were two regular cists, or 
stone coffins, one of which, on the cast side, contained one 
skeleton, the other, on the west side, two, of which me skull 
anly was in the cist. The whole of these skeletons were 
perfect enough to have shown the missing skull if it had been 
placed anjTvhere in the cist, or had been on the body ; and 
one of the two skeletons in the west cist had a head; the 
other had two of the neck vertebrae attached to the spine, 
which mav favmuj the supposition that the body—^apparently 
that of a woman, from the smallness of the bones—had been 
beheaded- Above the cist, and met with as the excavation 
continued from above, were distinct remains of four other 
bodies and skulls, with smaller bones, and portions of a few 
skulls of children. The remains of the lx)dies were by no 
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mean:' regularly dispo5C*i ; indeed, from the positions of the 
bones, ihe^' seemed to have been pitched into the grave at 
randc’X, one aver arAitlier. None of the skulls were found 
irtmmcd lo the bodies, or in the places they ought to have 
occupied in the earth if the bodies had been, mterred whole, 
but were found conicsedli" here and there, without any 
reference to the skeletons* This cairn contained compara- 
rivehv few urns or pots, and no remnants of weapons could 
be found, berond a few imdistinguishahle portions of iron, 
completelv corroded. The most perfect skeleton in the cist 
to the east was dve feet two inches long, and was that of a 
male adult ; the others did not appear to me to be as much 
as hie feet, but they were so confused that I could not make 
anr satisfactory measurements. 


The ocher large cairn, which indeed is a considerable 
rumulus, nor the centre of the group, was of the usual depth, 
that is eleven feet from the crest of the mound, and con- 
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je;ii7, evidently placed where it was found after the bodies had 
oeen deposited. The portion of the cist one foot broad 
contained urns and pots filled with earth only, some of 
which—the small ones inside larger ones—were very’ perfect-. 
Of the large ones none came out entire, and the remains of 
an iron knife and a spear-head were among the urns, some 
of which, with the spear-head, were sent to the Society. 

Inow the e.Kcavation had been most carefully carried down 
in my presence after the first bones w'ere met with, for I 
wished much to have further proof that persons had been 
beheaded and interred—in other words that human sacrifices 
had been made. From time to time bones were met with, 
but very irregularly, and much decayed. Two skulls were 
found, but not wnth other bones, nor with spinal vertebrae. 
It was impossible to judge exactly how many bodies were 
interred there, but I should think five or six adults, indepen¬ 
dent of those in the cist that I have now to make more parti¬ 
cular mention of. The whole of the upper earth had been 
taken up as far as the covering slabs of the cist, and thrown 
out of the grave, except a portion over the head of the cist. 
On breaking into this, bones were found, and the earth then 
carefully picked away from them. Tracing and exposing 
rhem, the result was the disclosure of a skeleton lying trans¬ 
versely, that is east and west, on the lid of cist, and lying 
upon it. The body was headless; but after a little more 
search the skull, at the time nearly perfect, was found, as it 
had evidently been placed, in the centre of the body, and 
rating upon the pelvic bones. The skull was upright, and 
looked to the south. It was so entire that I wished to take 
it to my tent to draw it at leisure, but on attempting very 
gently to remove it, it fell to pieces in my hands. 

I was too ill when the other two cairns were opened to 
examine their contents as I had done these, but my people, 
now accustomed to observe, told me that on the floor of one 





cairn 'ir had no cist', there were three skeletons, lying north 
anJ so-jih, ana four skulls, and that bones had been met with 
confusedly, as the digging descended, with portions of skulls ; 
and rhar there were only a few pots, none of which came out 
whole. In the other, also without a cist, there was only one 
skeleton on the flo»ir of the grave, with a few pots to the w^est 
of ir, at the usual depth ; and that ver\- fesv bones, and only 
one skull, had been met with as the excavation proceeded. 

I have before stated chat none of the open cists yielded 
anything, chough one was exceedingly promising in appearance. 
It was composed of four large slabs of limestone let into the 
earth to within a foot of the surface ; in fact, not unlike a 
large cromlech or kisrvaen, let down till nearly covered, hut 
without a top. The sides were eight feet six inches long hy 
five feet eight inches broad ; the ends five feet broad by five 
feet six inches high. The interior contained nothing whatever 
that could be distinguished, beyond a few broken potsherds, 
and some much decayed pieces of bone. None of the smaller 
cists, of which several were examined, yielded anything. In 
all these cairns precisely the same method of construction as 
described in my last communication was found to exist; 1st, 
the circle of stones ; mi, the tumulus within them, composed 
of loose stones and earth ; jrd, the entrance stones, laid NE. 
and SW. Then, on digging down from the entrance scones, 
the two other large slabs were found, leading to the foot of 
the cist; next, the cist, at a depth of from eleven to fourteen 
feet from the surfree, and eight to ten feet from the bottom 
of the upper entrance stones, the body of the grave being 
filled with fine earth, without stones. No one passing from 
the Bhima at Ferozabad to Jiwarji by the high road can 
possibly miss this mter^ting group of remains ; and k is well 
worth the while of any traveller to cum aside from the road 
to examine the spot. It is easily found by an old Mahomedan 
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tomb and a single tree by whicK tbe road passes, and on tbe 
left of tbe road as you go to Jiwarji, and opposite to tbe tomb, 
are black crap circles of large scones, which are the cairns. 

PLAN Xni.-CAIRNS OK THE LANDS OF ANDOLA.* 

I had discovered this group of cairns the year before, but 
had not been able to examine any of them. They occupy a 
small elevation immediately to the right of the road leadins 
from Charmur to Andola, about half way distant, or a mile 
and a half from each village. They are about five miles SE. 
of the Jiwarji cemetery. The elevation they are upon is 
waste, and is composed of limestone shale, harder than that 
at Jiwarji, slightly covered with dark coloured earth. In all 
there are forty cairns and cists distinguishable, but the villagers 
informed me that the ground had been formerly cultivated in 
parts, and it is probable some of the smaller cairns may have 
been obliterated, especially on the groimd to the W. and 
NW., which is softer, and the soil deeper than that on the 
crest of the ridge. In appearance these cairns are precisely 
the same as chose at Jiwarji, the circles of stones, double and 
single, being carefully placed, with the entrance stones in 
several above the ground : one cist, of slabs of limestone let 
into the earth, is eight feet long by four wide ; the rest are 
smaller, and appear to be graves of children. I had two of 
these cairns opened with considerable labour and trouble, 
for the surface stones and portions of shale had become so 
hard, that it was with great difficulty that the workmen could 
break through them with the pickaxe. Those selected were 
the largest of the main group on the summit of the ridge, and 
were eighteen feet in diameter inside the circles of stones, 
had large entrance stones, and were in every respect complete 
and undisturbed. I give in Plan XlV.f sections of both of 
these graves. 

♦ Seeltexn.—G.Y. 

t Plan not pii>Iishcd in the Journal.—G.Y. 
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tirsE opened at tne entrance stones- as the 
jed, a ijreat quantitv of bones, large and 


lound in the setter ea 
portions of skulls. 


ch below the upper concrete, 
was present at part of this 


non, and nothing could have been more confused 
ante of the bones lying in all possible directions, 
art rhev were harder, and in better preservation 


:he appear 


For the most parr they were harder, and in better preservation 
than the bones usually found, but vert" brittle ; and as there 
was no apparent guide from their positions to the positions 
of the skeletons, there were none found as perfect as I could 
have wished. I observed, however, here, as at Jiwarji, that 
there was no apparent relation of the skulls rvhen found to 
the bones of the skeletons, e.vcept in one instance, where the 
bones led to the position of the skull, and the body had 
evidently been laid down in the proper line of the cist: this 
was immediately over the cist, and resting upon it. Above 
this, some skulls were found towards the foot of the grave, 
to the SW., others in the opposite direction, among the 
earth ; but with the exception of the one I have mentioned 
above, not om in connection with the skeleton bones. Re¬ 
mains of eight skulls were found in this portion of the grave. 
The cist of this cairn was very perfect, and lay ENE. and 
WSW. by compass, and was made of slabs of limestone, five 
placed transversely as a floor, neatly joined with^single slabs 
for sides 5 feet 6 inches long, and i foot 9 inches high. The 
slabs are 2 inches thick. The head and foot slabs were 6 feet 
long by I foot 9 inches high, and the whole was divided into 
two equal portions or cists 3 feet wide. The covering slabs 
were ail perfect, except one at the foot, which had broken 
and fallen in. On removing these the cists were found to 
contain two skeletons each, those to the east being of a larger 
size than any I had yet seen, and fully filling the cist ; they had 
been laid as nearly as possible one over another, and were 
antjarentlv perfect. Those on the west side were smaller and 
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more decayed, but the skulls were in tlieir rrc’^er -laces : 
from the smallness of the bones I supposed them to be of 
w’omen. Again, to the west of the cist, and between it and 
rlie natural wall or side of the grave, were manv remains of 
numan bones, for the most part small and delicate, apparently 
those of children, W'lch several remains ot tneir skulls i but 
it w'as impossible, from the decay of all, to trace the skulls to 
the skeletons. A few pots were found at the head and on 
me west side of the cist, large and small, and some —erfect 
but in^ nowise different from those of the Juvarji cairns, 
either in shape or colour. 

Cairn iNo. 2 was eighteen feet broad inside the circle. 
Xhe excavation proceeded as in the one preceding, but 
an attack of fever prevented my seeing it. Iviy p'eople, 
however, reported it to be exactly^ similar to the preceding onej 
chat bones w’ere found lying in all directions, some trans¬ 
versely, some diagonally and some direct, with portions of 
skulls here and there confusedly. The remains of five skulls, 
with portions of leg, thigh, and arm bones, and some vertebrae, 
were brought to me, but all broken in removal. 

I had directed the cist to be reserved for my own inspec¬ 
tion, and as soon as I could, went to see it. I found it entirely 
perfect, none of the cover having fallen in. On removing 
the upper slabs, the cist appeared divided into two portions ; 
the one to the east being 5 feet 6 inches long by 2 feet 2 inches 
broad. The other to the west was i foot 2 inches broad by 
5 feet 6 inches long, and there were slabs for the floor. In 
the eastern, or larger cist, was one skeleton only, w'hich was 
very distinctly traceable from the feet upwards, the smaller 
bones being distinguishable, though they crumbled immediate¬ 
ly, as also the pelvic bones and vertebrae. I trusted, therefore, 
to find the skull at least perfect, and attached to the skeleton, 
but to my surprise, on reaching it, I found it separate from 
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tne body, -and lying with the face to the NE. corner of the 
cist, and the top of the cranium to the SW. part of the skull 
rested upon the hone and shoulder of the left arm. It is not 
ver>’ possible that the head could have got into the position 
it was bv the body having been interred upon its belly, which 
! nave found the case in some instances, though not many, 
as then the jaws would have been towards the body ; whereas 
the whole was entirely reversed, and must have been placed 
separate from the body. The plan of the cist. (^No. 17) gives 
the exact position of the head as it lay, and Sketch No. 8 
Its size and shape, traced without removing it.* The measure¬ 
ments round the head were as follows 

ft. in. 

From feet of skeleton to SW. side of skull or top of cranium 3 6 
From head stone inside to XE. side of jaws and neck .. 1 7 

From face to west side of cist or middle slab .. 15 

From back of skull to east slab .. .. ..0 5 

Some urns and pots were found, as usual, upon the west 
side of the cist, most of which were broken in removal, and 
a few pieces of iron much decayed. On a small shelf, how¬ 
ever, of the side of the caim, in a hollow which had been made 
for it, an um in perfect preservation was found, which con¬ 
tained no earth, and only some light dust, with some bonra, 
very ivhite and delicate, which I conjectured to be those of 
a muagoose. These, with other bones, were sent by me 
to Dr. Carter, the Secretary of the Society, with some speci- 
mens of pottery found in the cairns. He informed me, in 
acknowledgment of the several articles, that the small hones 
were those of a guana, and that a porticm of the jawbone of 
a canine animal, probably a dog, had been found with the 
other bones. This was the only instance in which I had met 
with such remains, and the pot or um in which they had been 

Tlse aad ttic iketcli mcaticE^ci iiexe axe ix)t pobiisiied in JfM 
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v.-.'rk:' siibicct mi^ht prcrabiy aiFord details 

C..tc-Dru:i:t custo^ns in tHs^ respect, and of 
hu'nin '/.crinco. proDdbly e,f both men and women, siaves. 
oaffivc', and coacnbine' : out I regret i nave none to refer to. 
Ca-rrn Concreve mcntrons, however, the sacrifice oi children 
b-'-‘:hc Sc-.-thians. and Thiutawars of the Xilgherris ; and in 
rhe^.. c.\.rn.s the bones, of children are found with the others 
interred in the g’-aves, ivhi.e in some they have been burned 
and placed in urns. Mav we suppose, therefore, that children, 
as well as men and women, were sacrificed in funeral cere¬ 
monies ; 


In respect of the funeral urns or pottery, the forms of 
thooc \%'hich I have recovered here are simpler, probablj from 
their neater anticuitv, than those found on the Nilgherns, 
and arc ijenerarre or tor the most part w'ithout ornament. 
The materia! appears to be the same. I have no work to refer 
to bv me in which I could compare the shapes of the urns and 
cups found here with those ot Europe ; but I see that they are 
in some instances identical with several given m a description 
of the “ Kodev Kuils or Pandoo Koolies,” at Chataperambah, 
on the Bei'poor river, in Malabar, by J. Babington,^ Esq., 

' Trms-i:usns :J the Litenrj Sedetyef Botnhdy, vol. iii, 1820 j, and 
that the iron instruments—an iron tripod, a spoon lamp, 
spear-heads, etc., are also identical with others found here 
in cairns, not of precisely the same construction, but 
agreeing in general principles. 

At the village of Kolur, of the Andola talook, about four 
miles due north of liwarji. there are the remains of six large 
cairns on an elevation near the bank of the river Bhima, which 
are surrounded by single and double circles of trap rocks, 
like those at Jiwarji. They are in one line north and south, 
at the interval of a few yards from each other, and, being of 
the same construction, present no particular features for 
remark. 1 was not able to have any of these opened- These 



ire the last cairns I had found to the northwards, and though 
I had made repeated inquiries from the native authorities of 
the Guiburgah district, I have not been able to discover any 
Sc)T:hic remains north of the Bhima in this direction. 

CHAPTER II 

Having detailed all the remains I have as yet found in the 
Shorapur district, I now pass to notices of such remains in 
other districts, which have been kindly supplied to me by 
friends who have observed them. The first are from the 
letters of the Revd. G. Keis, German Missionar)^ at Bettigherri, 
in the Dharwar Collectorate, to whom I showed some of the 
Shorapur remains, cro-mlechs as well as cairns, and who thus 
became familiar with their appearance. 

PLAN XIV.-CROMLECHS, ETC., NEAR KOSGI.* 

The town of Kosgi is situated about nine miles south of 
the Tungabhadra, and eighteen miles north of Adwani, in the 
Bellarv Collectorate. The cromlechs lie in a corner formed 
bv three hills, joining each other about one mile south of the 
town. N^os. I and 2 are closed erections ykistvaen^, No. i 
has a circular opening in the southern slab, as also has No. 2. 
The dimensions of the interior are in both instances 6 feet 
high, 5 feet long, and 4 to 4^ feet broad. Both erections 
stand on the solid rock, without any covering of earth upon 
them. No. 2 has a pavement slab, 4^ feet long and 5I feet 
broad, so that an empty space of 6 inches broad remains on 
the eastern and northern sides, filled up with fragments of 
stone and rubbish. This I searched all through, but could 
find nothing, except small fragments of red and Hack pottery', 
a small piece of kindled wood, and a piece of bone, apparently 
of the skull of an animal, and not burned. No. 3 opens to 
the south, is of somewhat larger dimensions, and stands also 
on the solid naked rock. I searched in vain for anything in it^ 

Pknnt* published ia tlieJounaL—G. Y. 
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No. 4 1 smaLer erection, more than half btiried in tlm. 

earth. Its dimensions within are 5 feet from north to south 
jJ leer broad trom west to east, and 4 feet high. The 
southern slab is not pressed by the side slabs, nor by the 
covering slab, so that it could easily be taken out if the "earth 
were removed. The inner space was filled up with earth, 
of which the upper third, that is so much as is above the 
ground surrounding the erection, seems to have been filled 
up by ants. ! could not see any remains of potcerv’, or indeed 
of anything w.narever. There are a number of similar erections 
round No. 4. Some of them have still the covering slab on 
them, and others not. As a characteristic distinction of these 
erections it appeared to me that the side-slabs are much thinna: 
than those of Numbers 1. a, 3, 4, and 5 ; that two-thirds of 
them are buried in the ground, but they always present 
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the form ^ i Wand never ; ; and that their 


s 

greatest dimensions are not from one cross-slab to the other, 
as in Nos. i. 2, 3, but from one side-slab to the other. 

No. 5 are remains of erections similar to Nos. i, 2 , 3, 
ctirnbicd to pieces. It does not appear to me tbat anj of tbem 
ever contained anytMng. No. 6 are segments of single and 
double circular rows of stones, of wMch tbe tippennost parts 
appear abort tlic ground. It seemed to me as if tbe different 
segments were not the fragments of one large circle, but of 
sc¥cral smaller ones. Tbe space witbin these circles, and 
around and along No* 4, and the fragments about it, is the 
only spot whore tbe aalid rock has a covering of earth, which 
in the midcHc may be 5 to 6 feet in thickness. 



The ^'pothesis which suggested, itself to me in considera¬ 
tion of the actual observation on the spot was, that Nos. 1,2. 

and 5, were small houses of a nomadic tribe, whilst Nos. 4 
and 6 were their burying-places—No. 4, one-rhird above the 
jTOund, because it was not deep enough, and No. 6, m the 
midst of those circles of tombs similar to No. 4, all covered 
with earth where it was deep enough. 

PLAN XV.-CROMLECHS NEAR YEMMI GUDA.* 

From Hampi, (Beejanugger^ I crossed the Tungabhadra 
opposite Anagundi, from which place I went in the direction 
of Yemmi Guda (the hill of the buffaloes), and arrived that 
evening at Mallapur, about four miles north, or rather NNW. 
from Anagundi. I asked the Patel for the “ dwarf houses ” 
at or near Yemmi Guda : he told me that there was a whole 
village of them on the top of a high hill just midway between 
Mallapur and Yemmi Guda, that is about four miles north 
of M^lapur, and four to five miles SE. from Yemmi Guda ; 
and that he had heard of dwarf houses in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the latter place, while the dwarf houses 
were known to all the neighbouring villages. So I concluded 
this to be the settlement of which yo-u were told by the 
Kanacgiri man. Next morning I went with the Patel and 
some other persons, and, after a good deal of strolling about, 
we succeeded in finding the dwarf village, and I refer you to 
the sketch and description. 

Near Mallapur itself, on the side of the valley, is another 
settlement. The remains of some twenty to thirty erections 
and graves are to he seen, but none of them preserved wholly. 
Of a third settlement, with a number of erections still standing, 
1 heard, on the right bank of the Tungabhadra, about five miles 
SW. from Anagundi. I have now not the least doubt, that 







tre^iions, open and closed, were houses, and nol 
conics ; but that tke combs are separate from them, and diifei 

in size and structure from the houses. I only beg vou to 
re-examine the settlement at Rapn-Kollur after you have read 
rn:s, m order to hnd out whether, on closer examination it 
does not agree with my observations and hypothesis. 


-Altogether in this place, including those that are still 
standing, and those chat are fallen, the remains may amount 
to nearly a hundred, and they lie about in the utmoi irregu- 
iaritv between the granite rocks. The direction from north to 
south predominates, but there are erections in evert- direction 
as the plan shows, the most part of which was sketched from 
actual observation. The circular opening in the middle of 
ane ot the slaos is irregular, and its comers in some of them 
ire as irregularly situated as possible. Preference seems to 
lave been given to no particular quarter of the heavens, as the 
alan shows, in which the dot indicates the form and direction 

f rh observation. The dimensions 

)f the erections differ considerably : Nos. i, 2, and 1 were 

TTI;- 6 feet 

laches high, and the cross-slab 7 feet broad bv 9 feet Iona 

Nfo. 2 IS also an open house, almost of the same size- No. , 

^ ^ 5 inches high, and 

losed’and^o' ereaions, 

losed and open, has a arcular wall round it 2* feet high 

fe« broad, and 5 feet distant from the comers of Ae erecW 










THE BURYING-GROUN'D. 

On it I measured Nos. ,, .. 3, ,nd 5. No. . is a triple 
comb, 7 feet long within, and each space bet-ween the slabs 
3 feet broad, exactly corresponding with the si/e of a full- 
grown body, with some inches left all around. No, 2 mea¬ 
sures within 5 feet 5 inches long, and each of the spaces - feet 
broad No. 3 IS evidently the tomb of a child. 3 feet lon^, 
and I foot broad No. 4 a double tomb. 6 feet 5 inches lon^ 
and 2 feet broad each No. 5 a double tomb. 7 feet ion^, 
^d 2 feet broad. Both spaces are covered bv one large slab. 
On No. I are two separate slabs. I saw no circular sepulchral 
cairns like those in the Shotaptir countrv. 

The whole settlement lies on the top of a granite hill 
about 500 CO 600 feet high, and is situated on a kind cyf saddle 
keween two heights. Granite blocks and large fragments 
lie scattered abroad over the whole of the sertlementr The 
houses he on a gentle slope, on the southern or south-eastern 
side of which a small tank is to be seen, that is a colleaion of 
water in a natural hollow of the rock. To the north of the 
place below the slope, on a level spot covered with sandy soil, 
and overgrown with grass and bushes, lies what I consider to 
be the burying-place. 

TTie Yemmi Guda cromlechs are all of granite. The solid 
rock is of such a structure that the uppermost strata may be 
lip By a lever. In one instance I discovered a line 
of little holes made in the rock by a small chisel, just in the 
s^e way as the Waddiwars do at the present day, only that 
the instrument was much smaller chan those now used by them 
II11S was the onlp trace of instniaacMs I couM cliscci¥er* 
It is not improbable that these tribes ma? hare usc-cl fire for 
the purpose of raising the necessary granite slabs, and for the 
erection of them they had certainly some simple methanicaJ 
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apparatus. Nfr. Leonberger cold me of a case in which one 
of his relatives in a village near Stuttgardt, in Wurtemberg, 
discovered a similar scone grave about ten feet below the 
surface on a small hill. Air. Leonberger’s description of it 
corresponds as nearly as possible with your description of 
those tombs at Jiwarji : the skulls also' seem to have been 
distinguished b\- the same peculiarities; for the villagers 
talked for manv years of the enormous and curiously-shaped 
teeth they found in that grave. Beside the skeleton of a full- 
grown person, there were two smaller ones buried in it, 

I have forgotten to state two obsen^ations, viz., that on the 
SE. corner of this cromlech settlement the tank naturally 
formed in the solid granite rock has the appearance of a well, 
and is from six to eight feet deep. I mention this because 
it is striking that all the settlements have water near to them, 
which seems to me in favour of the theory that the largi 
erections above the ground had been used as habitations, and 
not as tombs, or depositories of urns with human ashes, for 
which no doubt the lower and half-buried erections were used 
The second point which I forgot to state is, that in some parts 
of the path by which we descended from the hill through the 
iungle on the southern side towards Mallapur, there were 
rows of Hat stones to be seen laid down in the water-courses, 
so as to form an ascending path over them up to the settlement, 
i^ve no doubt that the occupiers of the settlement laid down 
these stones, for no other persons could have had anv interest 
to do so in the midst of these jungles. As there is another 
small settlement down in the yall^^ on the SW. side of 
Mallapur, it appears that the path between the two places was 
much frequented, which circumstance would again favour my 
theory that the large erections on the solid rock were used as 
habitations, whilst the lower small sandy plain was used as 
a burying-ground, in which unmistakable tombs are to be seen. 
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andd.«Tcromleclf°'‘ Ifot=daa 

f or kistvaens of the sma!i.r s-ae -J 

3 fat, half baried m the ground. This setdetr.eni -h'-'- 

undet a tank and I have no doubt parts of it mav h s'e ^ 

covered by the bund. When I was at Dharwar i'r You 

one of the Asststant Surveyots. told me he found aTa 

«ttlement near the vrUage of Giwalii. two koss east of G 

Gnda. I shall not fail to visit it on nrv retum. rd t'o ! 

you an account of it. (Extram fr-yn, tl i *. r ^ 

\_-^xtractsJrcm the kttirs vf tt.e MivE i 


REMARKS ON MR. KEIS’ OBSERVATIONS. 

As far as the Rajan-Kollur and Hegaratai - 

concerned, I cannot agree with Mr. Keis’ht-poAesis that thi 

r!t^"all No open crotnlechs exist at HeJ! 

.n ® I ’ I kistvaens, both at the sides and top, and 

o closely that it would have been impossible for anything 

had been deeply let into the earth, and it required a great deal 
of labour to throw down one of the side-slabs, so as to expose 
the interior. The contents I have already described as agreLg 
with those noted by Captain Congreve. All the kistvaen! 
have not the circular aperture ; nor where it exists is it in 
n) case krge enough for any human being except a mere child 

It), could have been dwelling-houses of full-grown adults ; 
for we see by the skeletons, that though the^ people were 
not tall, vet they were thick-set and stout, and die^idea of 
aching but the largest cromlech containing a family is not 

At ^I'an-Kollur there are a few cromlechs open to the 
Min , ut by far the greater number of the ereaions are 
kistvaens dosely put together, and all that I opened, whether 
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hole, in the side, or without, eontained the same_ umt 
Sofchatct.1. 

^ ffewtches Sy in depth ; but in these instances earth 
d ev dentlv been filed in. What the prec.se .ntenr.on or 
dof 1 cromlechs was seems ro have punaled many learned 
antiquaries, and many theories have been advanced on the 
sSc-r. Mv own impression is, that they were temples .n 
S the saired fee was kept burning, and where cerem^.^ 
for the dead-perhaps sacrlfices-were performed ^ey 
hzve no appearance, beyond their const ^ n f 

houses, and even the largest of them at Riqa - ^ ) 

as large as any yet discovered m the world.-would afford 
vert^ short and scanty room for a tamii}. 

The circles of stones or walls round tl^ cromlechs mark, 
even more strongly than in the others, that Drmdical character 
Capt'n Congrei^ states that “ at Tet Dryn, - Anglesea^ 
also relics of a circle of stones, mti the cromlech m the mtdie, 
burall are imperfect.” And other instances _ are giv^ 
of “ temples with walls of rough stone about Aem, viot on y 
on the Nilgherris. but in Wales. Anglesea. Dorsetshire, etc. 

Of the character of the remains at Yemmi Guda I have 
no doubt: the only remarkable point about them is that so 
many should be empty. Closer examination might h 

checombs ini sandy pfein below the -mW^ 
were .hose of the mibe, o. portion of the foibe, which bunrf 
the dead ; though, from the fact of there If “g “F ” 
cists, this may be doubted ; and that the whole b'l^g “ 
same tribe at different penods. I much re^et tha 
Guda is too distant from my dtstnn to '““e “e to pa) a 
visit to this remarkable place, which ts evtdently wonh 
examination than Mr. Kris had leisure ro besto. 






upon it. The situation of the remains on the summit of 
high hill suggests that it may have been one o; tne torrif.ee! 
camps of these tribes, and it is not improoabic that traces of 
circumvaliation or entrenchment might oe discovered among 
the jungles, or on the tops of the hills, h’emmi Guda 
situated in H. H- the Nizam’s Terrironn in the salook of 
Kanacgiri, and would be easily accessible from Dharwar or 
Bellary. It is evident to me that many remains not yet Known 
exist in the Dooab between the Krishna and the Tung.ibhadra ; 
and if the Scythic tribes spread along the Upper Ghats,— 
which I conjecture to have been the place in the tirst instance 
of their irruption,—these remains, and those which e.xist in 
the Shorapnr country', which I have traced as far as the Bhima, 
are evidences of the journeys and locations of the tribes to the 
eastwards, in the direction of the centre of the peninsula 
where it will be seen they abound. 

That the Bellary district has many there can be no doubt, 
from the subjoined list kindly supplied by Mr. Pelly, Collector 
of Bellary, who, at myrecyuest, collected reports from the 
Tehseldars of the Collectorate. I experted, as a link between 
the Southern Dekhan and the Nilgherris, that the Bellary 
district, and perhaps Mysore, would afford evidences of the 
residence of Scythic tribes, but I was hardly prepared to £nd 
that so many existed as are detailed in Mr. Felly’s list, which 
amount in all to 2,129. All these lie to the south and south¬ 
east of Bellary, and from what Mr. Keis has stated, I am of 
opinion that others may be found to the NW., and perhaps 
west also of Bellary. The remains appear to consist principally 
of cromlechs, kistvaens. and open cists; and it is probable, 
in reoard to the latter, as remarked of the remains at Dhavah- 
dooltconda, that the top-slabs may have been removed by’ 
villaoers for their houses. Those at Mudhegillar, which are 
the most numerous, are evidently kistvaens. or closed aom- 
lechs, havina four side-slabs, and one as a cover, one of the 
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sides having an aperture in the centre. None, or but few 
of these erections appear to have been examined by the Tehsel- 
dars, which is to be regretted, though there can be no doubt, 
agreeing in form and construction as they do with those in 
Shorapur and elsewhere, that funeral urns would have been 
found in them. Of the whole, 73 are returned as having walls 
roimd them, probably as some at Yemmi Guda, but there is 
no mention of cairns existing separately from the erections, 
nor are any measurements recorded. In regard to the whole, 
there is the same tradition as exists here, in Great Britain, 
France, etc., that the erections were constructed by dwarfs, 
and the same name, " Moborie ” or “ Mora,” agrees with 
chat of these districts. The term “ Gujari ” is new to me. 
but appears to have the same local signification as the othe 
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or survej-s of the localities as I wished, nor even to have an 
account of the numbers of the cairns in each, but am enabled 
by my friends Dr. Bell and Captain Doria, to give some 
interesting particulars of cairns that have been opened bv 
them, and of their contents. ^ 

ist. The ontonment of Secunderabad is six miles north 
of the city of Hyderabad. At the western extremity of it, 
beyond the horse artillery’ lines, and those of a regiment of 
native infantry which adjoin them, there is a large field of 
cairns on the slope of a rocky hill, leading down to the Hassain 
Sagor Tank. These are described to be of single and double 
circles of stones ; the cairns to be placed irregularly as to posi¬ 
tion that is, not in lines or rows ; and of all sizes, from 12 
to 24 feet in diameter ; the area enclosed in the drcle-stones 
being heaped up with small stones and earth, forming a small 
cumulus. There are no cromlechs or kistvaens. I am not 
aware that any of these have been opened ; at least I have no 
particulars of any. 

znd. Near the hill or rock of A'loul Ali, about four or 
five miles NE. of Secunderabad, and in an open elevated plain, 
part of which forms the Hyderabad race-course, there is 
another large field of cairns, containing, I understand, some 
hundreds similar to those noted above. Some of these have 
been opened, and I subjoin an account of two received from 
Dr. Bell: 

“We have again been at what-calls the sinful 

occupation of digging up men’s bones, and with some success ; 
as in one or two respects the cairns are different from those 
at Narkailpalli, although not materially so. Hampton and 
I opened two at Moul Ali, where they are in plenty. The 
same arrangement of the parallelogram exists, and the same 
directions are taken as at Narkailp^—the long direction of 
the graves (N. and S.) ,* and the peculiarity consists in the tops 
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rLin^: cj'V -iirinirc In one it was partialiy so, 

but in both* tiie w’hoie interior tvas iilled up \\ itli loose stones 
anei earro, eviientiv nor carelessly ciirow'n in, but placed with 
care. This made it tedious ivork for the coolies, and destruc¬ 
tive ivork to the poTicri\ for scarcelv anv was got out entire* 
Hcnvc\t‘:% ivliat wns rccaicrcd does not differ in shape from 
t!ie drawing oi tiiat w’hicli you sent me. The Ivnes are all 
so that I could trace no posirion likely for a body to 
be placed In one cairn the articles in the accompanying 

sketch ^No* were found* The bell is verj^ perfect, and is 
capper, with in iron tongue, m^hich is still m siiu, and mov¬ 
able* The other things I take to be links of a chain. There 
are severaL The size of the interior oi the cairn was nearly 
the same, 6 feet long, 6 feet 6 inches deep,.and 3 feet broad. 
Both the cairns here and at Xarkailpalli are near trap (green¬ 
stone :j dykes, and at both places the circles are formed with 
blocks of granite, and the central pile, of black stones from 
the dyke. 

jri. At a small village about midway between Motil AH 
and the cantonment of Bolariim there is another group of 
cairns, similar in all respects to the others, but not so numer¬ 
ous : oi these, one or two have been opened, with similar 
results to those of Moul AH, 

4tL The discovery of these groups led to investigations 
in other quarters, and Captain Doria, who is employed in the 
construction and repair of the high-roads to Masulipatam and 
h'ladras, found that the high-road at Narkailpalli and Haiti- 
pamla passed through large fields of them. Hearing of these, 
0 r, Bell, in whose division of statistical investigation these 
villages arc situated, visited the spot; and I copy his letter to 
me oa the subject:— 

I have just rcturacd from Narkailpalli, and certainly 
there are ciims to he seen in abiindance : a large patch to the 

* Thi& agrctt witit tiic confusioii obscrtable ia dsc Jiwafji and Andola QMMt* 
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south of the tra.vellers bungalow', another to the uvest, and 
a third to the south of the village, the shape of each being a 
paralielo^am ; but I did not observe that the circles were 
arranged in diagonal lines or straight ones, and there tvere no 
upright stones to mark the regularity of the position, as you 
described to me. The circles described by the stones were 
so variable in diameter as to give me the idea that no regular 
arrangement had been attempted, but the parallelograms 
extended from east to west in all. The generality of "these 
cairns have immense quantities of small stones thrown upon 
them ,- some a few only, and others none ; and it was one of 
the latter that I opened. After clearing away the earth to the 
depth of 2 feet 6 inches, we came upon the covering slabs, 
which were three in number: these were raised, and the size 
of the enclosing slabs measured. The side ones were 5 feet 
10 inches by 5 feet 4 inches, the end ones 2 feet 4 inches by 
5 feet 4 inches, the one at the bottom 5 feet 10 inches by 2 feet 
4 inches. The top was closed by three pieces. On clearing 
away the fallen earth, we came upon a row of pots at both 
ends, and in the centre a skeleton, lying in such a position as 
to leave no doubt but that the corpse had been placed upon 
its belly. A piece of iron was found among the bones of the 
left hand. In one of the urns were portions of the bones of 
a child calcined ; the rest were empty, or partially filled with 
earth. 


This no doubt was a small cairn; for tw'o others had 
been opened by natives, and the slabs in them (which they 
were unable to remove) were double the size I have mentioned, 
and so also were the diameters of the superficial circles- This 
was only 16 feet from east to west, and 18 from north to 
south. In all three the graves extended north and south, and 
my skeleton had its head to the north.” 

I enclose a sketch of two of the vessels. (Vide Nos. 4, 
and 5 of Sketch No. lo). Dr. Bell subsequently informed me 

, 6-7 


tfiat he had met with patches of cairns in the Elgundal Sircar, 
near the Jaghir village of Telghir, in latitude i8" 35', long. 
77' 1 5 ', six miles from the large town of Tarapilli: these 
diiter in no respect from those he had seen before, and he 
regrets he had not time to examine them. 

Captain Doria, who was encamped on the same spot, made 
several excavations at Narkailpalli, and I subjoin his letter on 
the subject, dated 12th April 1853, Camp at Katangur :— 


“ I received a few days ago your letter relative to the 
cairns, about which I shall be glad to give you any and every 
information in my power. I opened ten or twelve of them 
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regular field of them at Haitipamla ; but, with the exception 
of the stony vicinity, I do not see any peculiarity in their 
construction or position in regard to one another- 

“ In size there is a difference, some being of gigantic 
dimensions, and composed of blocks of stone, very difficult, 
nay impossible, to remove without mechanical assistance, both 
as to the size of the stones which compose the outer rings of 
the tumuli, and also the large slabs which form the inner cell 
or tomb wherein the body or bones are placed. The diameter 
of some of the large tumuli is from thirty to forty feet; 
others again are much smaller, and on them a much less 
amount of labour has been bestowed. The depth of some 
of the large ones is very' considerable. You first dig through 
a mound of from three to five feet deep, out-cropping, and 
bounded by these immense circle-stones, and composed within 
of smaller stones and earth, which brings you down to the level 
of the ground about. When you dig down again some eight 
or ten feet, you reach the regular tomb, which is composed 
of eight immense slabs of gneiss or granite, forming an enclo¬ 
sure of eight to nine feet long and four to five feet broad, 
giving a total depth from the top of the mound to the bottom 
of sixteen to twenty feet. In digging through the mass of 
earth I have invariably found earthen jars of various shapes, 
some with covers, some open like saucers, and others much 
like the earthen chatties now used by natives, except that some 
are beautifully glazed, and something in shape like these 
figures, placed at the south corners or feet of the tombs, 
and about half away between the slab and the top of the 
ground. These jars sometimes contain calcined bones, bur 
others are merely full of earth, as if they had been placed 
there empty, or filled with something that has decayed, 
(I conjecture rice or grain), and given place to native earth. 

“ In the cell itself, whidi is always filled with white-ants’ 
nests, I have always found more jars similar to the first, and 


Hliei. like them, with burnt bones and earth. I have 
iieneraiiv found the skeleton entire under white-ant earth, 
bat the bones so decomposed that they have fallen to pieces 
almost on the slightest touch. The cells are always due 
north and south, and the skeleton placed in the same direction. 
At the head, or north end, I have generally found a piece of 
iron, which might have been a knife or a sword, but almost 
rusted away, and also arrow-heads of the double-barb shape. 
In one I found a mass of iron, which mustj when new, have 
weighed several pounds. I also found round the neck of a 
skeleton a charm or ornament, composed of enamel, and 
bored through, for suspension I imagine. In some of the 
cells an upright stoneslab, some two feet high, divides the 
cell into two parts, always longitudinally, that is north 
and south. In one cell I found a bell of copper, much 
corroded, about an eighth of an inch thick, and six inches 
diameter, which I shall send you with some of the pottery, 
and shall be glad to open more cairns for you if you wish it. 

“ I do not think myself that these remains are so ancient 
as people imagine, but I incline to the opinion that they 
belong to a wandering race of people. Nomads, whose only 
habitations, except their tents or huts, were those built for 
the dead ; for people who could build so well and so substan¬ 
tially for the dead would surely have left something in the way 
of temples or other buildings for the living contemporary with 
the tombs, if they had existed as a settled people. The bones 
found in the pots lead me to suppose, either that only one sex 
was burned, and the other buried, or that each tomb was not 
the resting place of one individual, but that each belonged to 
a family ; and that when a second body was buried, the bone 
of the first were taken up, placed in a jar, and reburied. 
In the tombs with a division two bodies were in each, one on 
either side. I am not enough of an anatomist, nor are the 













bones so strong as to bear tbe handling, ncce>sai\ to cletei'ntJnc 
the sex oi the owner. In a subsequent letter he writes: — 
“ I have not been idle about the cairns : we have found several 
other masses or groups of them : but as yet the i^round is so 
fearfully hard that I have not opened them. There is a viiiacc 
a few coss from this, Nacracul, where the people tell me there 
is a coss of land covered with them.” Again, " Camp near 
Devarconda ” :—” The cairns are innumerable about here, 
and of immense size ; they are composed inside ot one enor¬ 
mous slab below, two sides, two ends, and one or two slabs 
on the top, built in this fashion wdth a division about two 
feet high in the centre, lengthways. The depth of the 
cairns about ten feet, all north and south, with the skeleton 
laid north and south, on its face. No one seems to care for 
the cairns, or to open them. The people say they were built 
by the Rajuses.” 

Captain Doria again wrote, 13th August, forwarding me 
the two copper bells, one from Moul Aii, the other from 
Narkailpalii, and the copper cydinders, arrow and spear-heads, 
pottery', etc., which I have drawn from actual measurement 
(sketches numbered and attached) : all these articles w'ill be 
transmitted to the Society on the first opportunity. Captain 
D. mentions that he has discovered another new place, where 
there must be at least two thousand cairns, and is about to 
open several of them for me. Should I hear anything of 
interest from him, it shall be transmitted hereafter as a post¬ 
script to this communication. 

CAIRNS NEAR GURMATKAL. 

As I was proceeding by dak last year to Hyderabad, I 
observed what appeared to me a large field ot cairns about two 
miles west of this town ; the circle-stones w'ere large blocks 
of chert. I had not time to examine them closely, and, 
unfortunately, having been detained, I passed the same place 


at niglit on mv return^. but I liave marked tbe locality for 
future investigation, as Iving nearly midway between Sboiapur 
and Hyderabad, on a bigb and fertile plateau., wfoich breaks 
into deep grassy and woody ravines to the south, while the 
counter is amply supplied with water; it w^ould in all prob¬ 
ability have been a favourite resort of the nomadic tribes,, and 
would serve to prove that they had marched off to the north¬ 
east from Shorapur instead of north or north-west to the 
Central Dekhan. 

It will be evident to the Society that the whole of the 
Hyderabad cairns are of the same character as those in the 
Shorapur district, on the Nilgherris, and in Europe. The same 
circles of stones, some gigantic ; the same interior cists, differ¬ 
ing only in the quality and size of the slabs used ; the same 
vessels interred, having in them, calcined bones, ashes, and 
charcoal; the skeletons in the cists ; the calcined .hones of 
children in urns ; the iron implements and weapons, beads, 
etc. ; the same laborious and patient co.nstruction. of the cists 
and graves ; above all, the discovery of two hells, leave no 
doubt whatever in my mind of the identity of the whole as 
Scytho-Celtic dr Druidic monuments, and completes the only 
link wanting in the chain of identity. The discover^" of a bell 
has been wanting in the Shorapur cairns .as .yet opened, but 
it is evidently a matter of entire chance where one may be 
found. Captain Congreve mentions that he opened forty-six 
cairns in the Nilgherris, but only found two bells ; Captain 
Doria ten or twelve, and only o'he ; Dr. Bell three, in one of 
which one was found. It is probable, perhaps, that these 
articles were sacred in the families of chiefs or priests, as they 
arc among the Thatttawars of the Nilgherris at the present day, 
and that the cairns in which they are found were those of chiefs 
or priests. I subjoin a few extracts from Captain Congreve^s 
article, not only to prove the identity of these bells with those 
in caims at the Nilgherris, but to substantiate the Celtic* 
Sc^^thian character of these and other articles. 
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Letters nn the Xiljrtrr;?, sivs ;— 
.1 few of these barrows have been cpenec : in cne've-e 
found fro« heads cf spears,, about four inches hxnk verr 
finished, and m a perfect state, but thci be'tn^'o c---c- 
soon after exposure to the air. The same bimow containld 
CM ced entire, and the broken fras;ment£ of another. 


Hearne, who is justly ranked with Leland, Ashmnie, 
and Ancho^ny-a-Wood, as an eminent anticjuary, tells us that 
on one of the stone monuments at Scantea being opened, 
It was found to contain a spear, and a large hll with a screw 

at the end of it* 


‘ Douglas, in his Xenia Britmnica, recording the opening 
of the barrows m Greenwich Park, states that'' among other 

articles fotmd in tlieni were s'^tar-hah^ mn htms and some 

cloth. 


The resemblance thus shown to subsist between the 
Thautawar and Scythian barrows and their contents is too 
striking to be the result of accident: the fact of so unusual 
an article of ^ave furniture as a hell being found in both 

cases is ver? singular. 

“ In opening a cairn six miles to the north of Conoor, 
fwo hells were found among a great number of other anti¬ 
quities. 

I said lately that bells were frequently found in digging 
open the cairns ; indeed I discovered two in a cairn at Conoor. 
^Vith reference to this fact, and in further proof of the caims 
having belonged to the ancestors of the Thautawars, I quote 
the subjoined passage from Harkness’ description of a singular 
aboriginal race, inhabiting the summits of the Nilgherri Hills— 

‘‘ ‘A bell, which is generally deposited in some niche 
within the temple, is the only objea to which they pay any 
reverence. To this they pour out libations of milk, but 
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merelv as to a sacred implemeiit* They do not sacrifice or 

olfer Incense, or make any oblations to it, significant of its 
bavins any latent or mystic properties. 

“‘To each Teriri (priest) is attached a herd of milch 
buffaloes, part of which are sacred, and from which the milk 
is never drawn, the whole being allowed to go to the calv^. 
One among these sacred animals is the chief. Should it die, 
its calf, if a female one, succeeds to its office. Should it have 
no female c.ilf, the bell before mentioned is attached to the 
neck of one of the other sacred ones, and being allowed to 
remain so during that day, a legal succession is considered to 
be effected. 

“ ‘In the morning the Pol-Aul milks one portion of the 
herd, carries the milk into the temple, leaves the bell with a 
small portion of it, and of such portion of it as he may not 
rec^uire he makes ghee .’—Mains Joiimtdj No. xxxii. pp. 95, 9^* 

“ The bell was an object of superstitious regard among 
the Celto-Scythians, who buried it in their graves. Speadc, 
in his Chroniiles^ renresents an ancient Briton with a lance 


ana, to cne ei 

: foregoing will, perhaps, be deemed sufficient proof 
d to the Celtic-Sc^hian character of the bell, as found 
caims in lihe 

of pottery’, burial of the dead, etc., there is, as I have already 
stated, no difference worthy of notice. The colour of the 
pottery' also agrees with those of the Nilgherris, and these 
again with chose of England. Captain Congreve remarks on 
this subject “ It is very remarkable that the resemblance 
between the urns found in the English barrows and the urns 
of the Nilgherris extends even to the material. In some of 
the Dorsetshire barrows the urns are made of a highly finifficd 
and glazed red pottery. Many of the Nilgherri urns have 












been admired for this rich red glazing, particu!ariv me dss- 
covered by Mr. Moegling. The or arrov,--hesied 

moulding, which is the usual ornament of the Celtic urns, 
conspicuous on all found on the Nilgherris. I have^noV as 
yet found any entire urns with the zig-zag mouiding. bur I 
have seen it in several instances on broken pitces of pctcerc, 
red and black, found in the cairns.'’ 

Need I trace^the analogies further? I think not ; as in 
what^I have detailed there must be ample proof, to the most 
sceptical, of the various points of resemblance and identif ca¬ 
tion on all the subjects I have noticed : that the Ceiric-Sa-c.hian 
tribes settled more numerously in the direction of Hyderabad, 
or SE. from it, about Nalgundah and Devarconda, than they 
did in this, or even the Bellary district, there can be no doubt. 
Those tracts, and for some distance along the north and south 
banks of the Krishna river, are, even still, principallv low 
grassy jungle and forest, well supplied with water. They are 
the favourite resorts of the Brinjaris, who am grain and salt 
for the capital, and were no doubt well fitted'to the pastoral 
Scythians. Only a very small portion of that district has been 
examined by Captain Doria, and it is impossible to say in 
what numbers the cairns may not exist in other localities of 
the centre of the peninsula than those he has mentioned. 
The late Captain New'bold, it is known, had discovered great 
numbers of ancient remains near Chittoor. 

The remains of the Cekic-Scythians as yet discovered in 
the Dekhan and Carnatic may be classed as follow's : 

1. Cromlechs without circular enclosures. 

2. Ditto with ditto. 

3. Kistvaens with and without circular apertures in one 

monolith, containing urns filled with earth, bones, 
ashes, and charcoal, 

4. Open cists. 
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5. Barrows containing one or more caims, as at ShaKpur. 

6. Cairns -.vitn single, double, and treble circles of stones. 

Cairns vtitb cists of stone below*, containing skeletons, 

remnants of weapons, bells, urns, cups, and other 
porterv. Shorapur. INIoul Ali, Narkailpalli, Devar- 
conda, etc. 

8. Cairns containing no cists, but urns filled w’ith ashes, 

bones, etc., as at Chikanhalii. 

9. Temple, or large altar rocks, surrounded by a double 

ring of large stones and entrance, as at and near 
Sbabpur. 

10. Diagonal lines of scones or rocks, as at Vaibithalli, 
Sbahpuf, li^re. etc. 

n. Square platforms, enclosing cairns, as at Mandwalli. 

12. The large tumulus and rocks at Shahpur. 

The three last have no representatives among the authorities 
quoted by Captain Congreve, nor among his own discoveries ; 
but who can doubt that they belonged to the same people ? 
The links that are still wanting are— 

1. Remains of circular forts, with trenches round them, 

as on the Nilgherris, Old Sarum, near Stonehenge, 
and Caerleb in Anglesea. 

2. Barrows with trenches round them. 

5, Circular basins in beds of rivers. 

4. Tolmen, or holes bored in rocks. 

Tors and loggan-stones exist in thousands all over the rocky 
granite hills of the Hyderabad country and Shorapur; and in 
many places the granite rocks are piled on each other in most 
fantastic shapes, with separate tors crowning them, and appear¬ 
ing as if a push would throw them over. Many of these may 
have been sacred. 

On all other points, I must consider the identity to be 
complete, and I am assured that further investigation, wher- 
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i am not sumcienciy experienced m the ant 
subject to presume to offer more tban a few \’en’ genet, 
observations upon it; but I cannot believe that one of sue 
general antiquarian nd ethnological interest can fail to exeij 
attention and in\ estigation, in proportion as the actual mom 
ments of Celco-Scythic tribes are found to exist in India, an. 
being examined, are found to agree in all respects with thoj 
of Europe. I cannot, with the ample proofs before mi 
admit the opinion that such resemblances are merely accidenta 
as is suggested by the Revd. Dr. Schmirl in a nnnV*. of rl- 











IS rar trom improbable 


oiitii JHu Norrh, has its ancient graves and tniTiuli 
ter peculiarly ilieir own. In Europe tliey are W 
un!versa!. being confined to particular localities, 


tbe Druidic 


:h overtax 


:an be to tne west 


where trom authentic history it is indubitable that Celts of 
the Druidic faith overran the countri-', and finally settled. 
In India, it is true, we have no such confirmation by histone 
and the micraticns of the tribes from Sawhia cannot be so 

distincilv traced south-eastwards by these memorials as they 
can be to the west. The Romans and Greeks have preser\’ed 
historical records of the migrations of savage pastoral and 
warlike tribes from Central Asia from time to time, and 
through manv ages, to the west, where they gradually settled, 
but there are none such in India ; and reverting to those dark 
ages when India, before the Buddhists and their successors the 
Hindus, was a countir^^ without civilization of any kind, 
possibly inhabited by a Hsemetic race, we may presume, frt 
the memorials we find to exist corresponding with thi 
general migrations of the Celtic-Scy’chians, east and west, tl 
other hordes of the same people at a far earlier period of tii 
may have directed their course southwards, and gradua 
settled in those fertile spots in India where we now find th 
remains. Mere distance appears to be no objection to t. 
hypothesis ; nor, in the nature of the country, nor its dim; 
from Central Asia to the Dekhan and Southern India, is th 
any physical obstruction to the gradual migration of hon 
of pastoral people, alike from their food and habits accuston 
to rapid crave! and conquest. After settlements had be 
made, it is not, perhaps, probable that the original stock 
invaders was long reinforced from their native country. Otl 
outlets for emigration were found east or west, and these w 
followed with greater perseverance, and up to a later peri 
of time, on account of the more temperate and bracing dim 
to which they led. than those to warmer and more rdax 







By what routes these tribes mviici India I v'u'I nor presuni. 
to assert ; but it is not improbable, I think, if publir attention 
is cont’.nueJ to the subject, and the Pro* inces of Scinis, 
L^ore, etc., or those which, trom geographical position, 
afford most presumption of having been the routes of migra¬ 
tion, are duly explored, that traces’ may be found of the same 
memorials as exists in the Dekhan and Southern India, which 
would amount to proof, or strong presumption, of the lines 
of march. In the act of migration, the graves .and stone 
erections would necessarily be more incomplete than those 
constructed by a settled people ; but it is not, perhaps, improb¬ 
able, that evidences of settlements would be found. 

Assuming, then, from the ancient monuments in existence 
in the districts I have already enumerated from my own 
obsen-ation, and from chose in more Southern India, on the 
Malabar Coast, ,^the Pandoo Coolies^ and especially on the 
Nilgherris, (all agreeing generally and particularly in construc¬ 
tion and contents, not only with each other but with those 
of Europe with w*hich we are best acquainted), that Celto- 
Scy'thic tribes did inhabit these countries,—w’e have fortunately, 
in corroboration, the most interesting proof, perhaps, of all, 
that they were such, in the roots of their ancient languages 
oeing traceable in Tamul, and from it to Canarese, Teloogoo, 
and Malyalum. Dr. Schmid’s knowledge of the present 
dialect of the Todawars or Thautawars enables him to state 
that this, with the more modern languages just mentioned, 
are links of a closely connected and unbroken chain of 
dialects of one original language ; and that the Todawar 
dialect is by far more closely connected with the Tamul than 
the Canarese.” He, in fact, assumes it to be more ancient 
than the Tamul, which in its turn is more ancient than the 
others. Captain Congreve gives some striking resemblances 
of words in use among the Todawars with Celtic, Gothic, and 
ancient Tamul; but the most striking and interesting fact 
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and Southern Tamil MSS. as stated by me in Of. H::t. YSS. 
rol. i, p. 247, give Abiral, Gardhabiyal, Suva, Pbigal, Yavtmil. 
Maruntiral, and Mavunal. Now of those names' the Abhiras 
are probably Aifghans, the Sacas are Scythians, i.r., Siberians : 
the Tushcaras, Parthians or Turcomans, and the Alarundas or 
Maunas, or Mavunal, most probably Huns. It is now some 
eleven years ago since I read a little Tamil book prepared by 
the Revd. B. Schmid for a seminary, and I found him stating 
from German authorities that the Huns had ravaged India as 
well as other countries. I have very recently conversed with 
Dr. Schmid on the subject; and I believe that there arc many 
German vporks chat may throw light on the emigration of 
people from east to west. Wilford considers the Maxundas 
or Maunas to be Huns. The Tamul has no aspirate, and 
Mavunal may be (without the Sandhi) Ma-Unal, the great 
Hun people. The Abhiras are sometimes considered as equiv¬ 
alent to Ar-viral, or six-fingered people; and tribes so 
distinguished are said to have been known. A wide field 
enough is certainly opened ; but if the Celtae were known in 
Lesser Asia, by the names of Titans and Sacks, and as the 
Cymri in Wales, that alone is almost sufiScient to throw a light 
upon the existence of cromlechs in the Carnatic. For the 
Sacks were doubtless a branch of the Sacse or Scythians (not 
descended from Gdmer, but closely related); then it may 
follow that the Danes, Cymri and Scythians had customs in 
common—the use of the cromlech (I will add cairn also) being 
one of them; and that the Saca or Scythians penetrated 
through the length and breadth of India seems more than 
|M:obabIe.” 

Of the existence of barbarous tribes in India before the 
establishment of Hindu dominion, there is ample proof, 
which I need not enter into. W^e see that under the irruption 
of Bhuddistic and Hindu tribes, that the aborigines of ^dia, 
for so these Celtic tribes must have been in rdatioo to than, 
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u'ere ’raa--iil!y ibiorbed : chat tlieir language was clianged, 
and their moie of life ; that village communities were estab- 
li^nei ; towns, cave and other temples gradually completed; 
and civilization, and the use of written language, and with it 
theoiOg^v and science, gradually introduced. It must needs 
nave been in the outset that these civilizing influences, carried 
forward by more powerial and more warlike tribes than the 
Sa’thians or their rude descendants, who probably encountered 
them, soon obliterated in Southern India all traces of the 
ancient Druidic faith, and that the people who had held it 
either mingled with the conquerors, or fled into impenetrable 
jungles, or mountains inaccessible to them. Such a remnant 
we may well presume the Todawars to be. Their almosr 
European colour, and Caucasian features ; their paste 
and social customs, food, mode of burial, and ; 
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me deep Deii of almost impenetrable iunijie. ',vl:icb surrounded 
tnem on all sides, and its extreme insalurritv-al! combmcd 
CO prt-sers c tKem from anv serious moiestdtion cv t.te Jain or 
Hindu^ kings ; and the salubrity of the climate above, suited 
CO their originally harny constitutions, has prescr\'cd them 
hitherto in vigour, though reduced to a comparatively small 
remnant. 

I will not attempt to offer an opinion on the antitruitv of 
these remains. Druidism, or Druidic-Scyrhism, one' of the 
most ancient religious beliefs of the world, is here evident ; 
and while we find that all comparatively modern irruptions 
of Central Asiatic barbarians into Europe, the Huns, the 
Getae or Goths, the Alani, etc., were idolaters, we are carried 
back insensibly beyond them to the ages of a simple faith 
which was held by their progenitors, and followed "in those 
parts of Asia and Europe in which the emigrant hordes gradually 
settled, where their memorials are foimd to exist. The 
identity of these remains, however widely separated from each 
other, I can see no reasonable ground to doubt under the 
evidences before me, and trust that the Society mav be enabled 
to obtain such further information of Scj'thic monuments, 
and their contents, as may lead to a more complete understand¬ 
ing of the districts inhabited by the tribes. My impression, 
however, is, that they will be found principally in, if not 
entirely confined to, the central, southern, and western 
portions of the peninsula—in short, to those districts in which 
the traces of their ancient language are most apparent. 

“ But what the same historian, Herodotus, liv. c. 71, 72, 
relates concerning the ceremonies observ^ed at the funerals of 
their kings is still more extraordinaiy’. I shall only mention 
such of those ceremonies as may serve to give us an idea of 
the cruel barbarity of this people. When their king died, 
they embalmed his body, and wrapped it up in wa.x : this done, 
they put it into an open chariot, and carried it from city to 
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it ta the of £I the people under ais domi- 
n!on. hVnea this cicuii: wi5 nnifoed, they laid the bod^ 
down ;n the olice appointed tor the banal ot it : and there 
then made a large grave, in wriicn they interred the king, and 
whi him :m :f te his chiet cup-bearer* his great 

chaiTiberiam, his mazier of the horse, his chancellor* his 
secretary at state, who were all put to death for the purpose. 
To these then added several horses, a erect numhr of IrinUn^ 
vissils, and a certain part of all the turnitore belonging to 
their deceased rncnarch, after which they filled up the grave* 
and covered it with earth/’—^Rollin’s Andent History, 
voL ii, p* 467. 

Extroits from Mr. ]. Babington's Description cf the Pmtdoc 
Ccclks in MdAtarh' 'Trim. Lit. See., Ecmhayy voL in, p. 324/ 

Like the Pandoo Coolies on the eastern side of the 
Ghauts* the Ivodev Ivulls. Tonie Kulls* or Pandoo KooIiV*;. 
















coincidence is accidental, or the name was j^iven to it onginallv, 
and handed down to the present race, I know not : but I am 
inciined to be of the latter opinion, as there are several other 
places in the district with the same name, and I understand 
also of the same description with this spot, which is situated 
on a hill rising abruptly from the southern bank of the Bevpoor 
river, and about five miles to the eastward of the village of 
that name.” “ It is almost unnecessary to sav that there is 
no record of these antiquities, of the period of their construc¬ 
tion, or the use for which they were originallv intended.” 
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Tradition *says tkat former CiovemEieiits dwelliiiatj 

ot the cies€riptioiLS alluded to ti U i-retled fisr a spe^'ie^ 
of iittmaii beingis. ealled Msrliorie*?., whose dwariisfi >,tatiir® 
is said not to have exceeded a >paB wMn slaading, md a 
ml high when in a sitting pjgtiire, wim w&t 'ewiiw^i witli 
strengtii snfiicieiit to roll off large istOBcs with tiie tottch 
of their thumbs. The dwellings in question ct>ataiii 
aothing. 

It is said, tliat tlitije dwellings lieloiiged to a sect of bamaa 
beings called Moliories. It is not fenown when and by wJm>i« 
they were erected for the Moliories, nor is any descriptioa 
giTCn of theai.. 

It Is said tliat tittmaii twlngs of a diimmitlve ske^ called 
Mohories, occupied these dweliinp. 

It is said that these dwellii " ' 
whom they were ancicntiy 
It is said that these dweiimg^ bel 

that ttey were ancleatly mmipmd ... ... 

It is said to be a pa^Mia of the PMidawalls* On licing dug 
up, a snMXJtli long' stone was fcuBd tlx rein* 

It is said to be a ^goda of tl» Pteia walls. On be lag dag 
lip, some iron nails and plates were found tt^reln* 

It is said that human t»ings, dwarfs, called Gufaris, resMed 
in thep dweillngs ; that f I^y were creeted with w> otlier 
material but of stone, from fear of s!»wcrs of fire^ 
and that tfc beings were Bader a yard In stature. One or 
two of these biiildiii^ w«re dug up, tart laotMng was fouad. 
The dweEings situated near B^i?»d^i«c»dA are with¬ 
out the flags that piaorf » tte top »s tmMi ; tl«y 
were carried away by the mcreliMts of tfe villa^ for tl*ij 
houses. If appears tiMit m beiM of description 
^en from Fodhatoor Tisited Calliawiiwg m si»rt time 
' ■ ■ , , 

P?^o ineasirenieiits of any of thw* haw twn for¬ 

warded.—ILT-l 
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Rfpnntat from tv Transacticns cj the Royal Irish Academy, 

I'oL XXIV. Part III. Antiquities, pp. J29-J62 

ARTICLE V 

DESCRIPTION OF CAIRNS, CROMLECHS. 
KISTVAENS. AND OTHER CELTIC, DRUIDICAL, 
OR SCYTHIAN .MONUMENTS IN THE DEKHAN 
By Cape. Meadows Taylor 

W'jjJ sixty-four Illustrations from his Original Sketches and Surveys 
Read Ma? 12, 1862 

In the year 1850, my attention was first attracted to these 
ancient remains, by observing the large group of cromlechs 
near the village of Rajunkolloor, in the principality of Shora- 
poor fan independent native state, situated between the Bheema 
and Krishna Rivers, immediately above their junction), of 
which I was then Political Superintendent. They were called 
by the people, in the Canarese language, “ Mori-Muimi,” or 
“Mories’” houses; and these Mories were believed to have 
been a dwaf race of great strength, who inhabited the country 
in very remote ages. There were two groups, separate, and 
situated about half a mile from the village westward, in some 
rocky uncultivated land which sloped gently to the south ; and, 
strange as the faa of Druidical, Celtic, Scythian, or Aryan 
remains existing thore appeared to be at first, subsequent in¬ 
vestigation proved beyond a doubt that these, and others which 
will be detailed in this paper, were indeed such. 

I regret that I cannot submit plans of both of these group 
of remains; but tliat of the smaller one. Plan No. i (Plate 
88 





I\^, will explain the positions of the cromlechs in relation to 
each other, and also of cairns or barrows which exist in 
connexion with them. The larger group consists of, |whaps, 
one hundred cairns and cromlechs, small and large, and occupies 
about five acres of ground. The scale of the plan (Plate 
will give the dimensions of the smaller one. 

In order to ascertain the nature of these remains, and their 
contents, I had several opened—large and small, clo^si and 
otherwise. The interior of the closed cists contained a little 
black mould on the surface, a few inches thick ; below this, 
the earth was greyish white, known to the people of the Dekhan 
as Pandre Mutti, a substance which has an antiseptic c|ualiiv, 
and had evidently been brought from another locality, as it 
did not exist on the spot. With this earth, human ashes and 
portions of bones and charcoal were mixed ; and pieces of 
broken pottery, red and black, also appeared. These remains 
rested upon the solid rock, upon which the cist.s had been 
constructed. 

No entire urns, or spear or arrow heads, or other remains, 
were found in any of these kistvaens or cromlechs ; nor was 
there any difference in the contents of anv of them. Grev 
earth, mixed with portions of bones, human ashes run into a 
rough slag with sand, and small pieces of charcoal, were in all ; 
and the inference was, that the ashes of burnt human bodies 
had been placed there, and perhaps originally in urns ; but 
why they should all have been found broken was not intellig¬ 
ible, as there was no appearance of disturbance of the monu¬ 
ments. 

Many of the closed kistvaens had round holes in the centre 
of the slab on the south side. The diameters of these holes 
varied ; but were never more than 9, or less than 4 inches. 
What the particular use of these perforations was, is, I believe, 
a disputed p>oint among antiquarians ; but it is at least remark- 
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liiai: rnis pecmia.r!tv is touna to exist in similar remains m 

inv, in Enelsnd Kitts Cotv House, near Boxlev, in Kent 
. I Bel seve, a well-known example), and in Circassia, 
ding to Mr. Beli : and, with the descriptions of such 
iments, those at Rajunkoiioor entirely agreed. 

here make a distinction, whether correctly or not I cannot 
between kistvaens and cromlechs. They are similarly 
ructed, exceot that the former—^whether with or withonr 



































idc siaDs 12 lecc 2 me 

side slabs are g feet 

Ion?, and aoout : root thick. In this kistvaen, me siac 
cainin? the round hole is to the south. The sketch also 
a \’iew of part of the genera! group, including those of - 
ground plans are given. 

Comparing these monuments with the dimensions < 
cromlechs near Nlewvdd in Anglesea, ttiev do not appear 
inferior in size. The great one there, which I believe : 
of the largest known, has a covering stone 12 feet 7 j 



are twenty-three cists here, and twenty caims, two of which 
are of large size. The whole are irregularly disposed on a piece 
of waste land, also sloping to the south upon the left bank of 
the River Done. Those marked with crosses were examined, 
generally with the same result as at Rajunkolloor in regard 
CO contents. But one cairn contained urns of red potcay, 
which were full of ashes and partially calcined hones. All 
these monumaits were constructed of limestone slabs, and 
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rested upon the solid granite rock as foundation. T'^e ''ir.e- 
stone lies naturally in lamina, which are from i mch to Tand 
2 feet m thickness ; it is, therefore, easilv quarried, and can he 
hroken by a hammer, or even a hard stone, into fiags of any 
size. No surface dressmg, therefore, was required; and the 
sides and top stones of these kistvaens were smooth, and at 
once_ available for use, after having been shaped to the size 
required^ 

Plan D _annexed (Plate \T), gives the ground olan of 
the largest kistvaen m Hegaratgi.^ The dimensions of the side 
slabs are 15' 6* long ; the cross pieces being 6' each. In the 
front slab was a round hole, 5I' in diameter ; the top was 
ii' 3" long by 7' 4" broad so that it projected a little bevond 
the uprignt sides. The sides fitted verj’ neatly ; but, vrhether 
from damp or other causes, none of the urns inside were whole, 
and what were found crumbled away on e.xposure to the air.' 
There were two upright stones on each side of the entrance 
slab, which I did not remark in any other cist. 

In another kistvaen were found seven large pots, or urns, 
the dimensions of one being 5' 9* high, and 2' 3" in diameter ; 
but none of them could be removed whole* They contained 
ashes, charcoal and fragments of bones. 

Plan No* 3 (Plate VII-A) is also of a group of cists and 
cromlechs, with caims, at Belsettee Hill, six miles north-east 
of RajunkoUoor which needs no particular explanation, the 
remains being of the same character, though not so perfect or 
so large. 

The foregoing localities were the only ones in the Shora- 
poor district where, to my knowledge, cromlechs and kistvaens 
above ground exist ; but on the hill of Yemmee Gooda (the 
Hill of the Buffaloes), about seventy miles to the south of 
RajunkoUoor, in the Raichore district, there is a very large 
and remarkable group (vide Plan No, 4, Plate VII-B), These 
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remains occupy a tolerably level spot, near the top of the hill, 
which has once been rudely fortified. Here are sixt)"-five crom¬ 
lechs and kistvaens, many of large size ; and, as a new feature, 
four of the largest are surrounded by double circles of large 
stones. Thus also. atTerDn-m, in Anglesea, thecromiech is sur¬ 
rounded by a circle of stones. The whole lie among the immense 
granite rocks of the locality, as shown in the plan ; and on the 
west side of the cromlechs are a number of graves, formed bv 
slabs ol granite let into the ground, with cross pieces at the 
head and feet; forming, as it were, sunken cists. The dimen¬ 
sions of the largest cromlech here are : side slabs, 9' long 
by 6' 5* broad ; top cover, 7' broad by 9' long, and 1 to 2 
feet thick, many others being nearly of the same dimensions. 

I now pass to the subject of cairns, which, in relation to 
their construction, the remains found in them, and their 
complete identification with similar monuments in Europe 
and Central Asia, afford, if possible, more curious and more 
strictly corroborative results than the cromlechs and kistvaens. 
I shall first notice those at Jiwarji, the largest and perhaps 
the most complete group in the Shorapoor district, and beg 
reference to Plan No. 5, Plate IX. The Sketch No. j(Pl.Vin) 
also shows the appearance of a portion of this cemetery, as 
taken from the north end. 

Jiwarji is situated about three mil^ south of the Bheema 
River, on the high road from Shorapoor to Gulberga, and the 
cairns are found beside the high road, about two miles south 
of the river, on a piece of waste, sterile ground which slopes 
gently to the south, and is composed of yellowish-grey argilla¬ 
ceous shale, with a covering in sojne parts of shallow black 
earth from 3 to 6 inches thick ; in others, the earth has been 
entirely washed away. 

I would here beg to remark, that all the groups of cairns, 
aroxnlcchs, or kistvaens, which I have found in the Dekhan, 
have been placed upon ground which slopes gently to the south. 
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h this respect I have observed no variation an.-vh-re rl'-o 
te all c^s m whtch urns n-ete ro be deposhed. 'or'etstr^f 
sroae to hold boies. were dug in drr- shale, rravel, or hard 
earth, md that the surface of the ground was uncaiturable 
land. The space enclosed or occupied hy rhts held of catms 
meMured 336 bj ai6 }^ds t and there were 26s cairns counted, 
with many others difhcult to decide upon, r-.e nu.w.ber of 
Stones m the circles is 24 to 36 in the single ores — ^ ; rn 

68 m the double Some of the cairns had open cists at the 
top, composed of flags of limestone, which projected a foot 
or more bepnd the surface. The stones placed round the 
cairns are black trap boulders, some of large size, which were 
brought from the trap hills to the west. Tnese black circles, 
therefore, resting here upon light-coloured vellow and grey 
argillaceous shale have a striking appearance, and could not he 
mistaken. In all of them, the spaces contained within the 
circles have been filled with earth and stones till a small tumulus 
was formed, rising to the centre. 


The Cairn A, in the Plan, was first opened by a trench run 
through the barrow on the top, 4 feet w^ide, and was com¬ 
menced between tw'o slabs of limestone which had been placed 
on the south side, near two of the circle stones. These slabs, 
which were upright in the ground, were 2 feet apart, and lay 
N.E. and S.W. by compass. In all the cairns also, afterwari 
examined, precisely the same result ensued ; and the direction 
of the cist below the ground invariably corresponded with 
that of the entrance stones above. Carrying on the trench, 
loose stones and earth were found, and removed to a depth of 
5 feet in the centre. Below this, the ground was very hard; 
and, to all appearance, the natural shale had not been, disturbed. 
Nothing was fotmd in the trench ; and for a time, further 
examination was given up. 

The Caims B, C, D, and E wcare next tried, with similar 
results, and I began to suppose that whatever had been interred 





liaa perisned ionc: a^o, cut ooservmg in a two-trap boulders 
on tlie southside, below the excavation already madej, and 
sloping downwards—wliicli could not mturally have existed 
—further exammation was concinueds and it was curious that 
those boulders corresponded with the direction of the limestont 
slabs in Cairn C, and formed an entrance, as it w^ere, to the 
bodv of the grave from the S*W. side. 

About 5 feet below the level w^here the first excavation had 
terminated, a cist formed of neat limestone slabs w^as found ; 
in w’hich, among some ivhite earth, the bones of a skeleton w^ere 
distinctlv traced, and the skull recovered, though not in a 
perfect state. This skeleton lay on its face, and below it were 
tw^o smaller ones, of which the skuii oi one was remarkably 
thick. These skeletons lav K.E.. and S.W. by compass, as 
indeed all afterw^ards found also did. A red cornelian bead oi 
oblong form, pierced, ivas the only article found in the cists; 
but w^en the earth behind the near slab w^as examined, some 
small vases or urns of red and black pottery, a few^ decayed 
snear and arrow heads of iron, and an iron trinod. were found. 
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Two regular and complete cists, formed of limestone 
slabs, were found at the bottom of the grave, 12 feet from the 
surface. That on the east side contained one skeleton, whiA 
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was perfect; Ae others, two skeletons, of whiA one sktill sidy 
was in Ae cist. One of Aesc skeletons had Ymclarae attaAed 
to Ae spmc, above the clavidcs, but no Auil; and Acre was 
no reason to suppose, when all else was distinctly seen, that it 
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rliar even- particular could be observed. Now, the skeleton 
which had a skull, had been laid down on the left side, and 
the face should have corresponded to this position, but it was 
iound turned quire the contrary way—in fact, towards the 
back of the skeleton. The inference at once w'as, that this 
corpse had been beheaded, as well as the other, and 
the head placed as it was found. These skeletons appeared to 
be those of women ; and the bones of the pelvis were ven* 
broad and strong. .Amongst the earth above the cist, remains 
of several other bodies were found ; but none of the skeletons 
had been laid down regularly ; they had evidently been pitched 
in at random, and w-ere in all sorts of inclinations and positions; 
nor was there any one skull found near or attached to a skeleton. 


Cairn D—the exterior of which corresponded as nearly as 
possible with that of^CSirti, C, e.xcepc that the diameter 'was 
larger—was next examined very carefully. After the crust 
below the loose stones which appeared to be the natural shale 
of the excavation, beaten down till it had become concrete— 
had been removed, the same greyish earth as in other places 
(Panire Muiti) was met with ; and gradually portions of 
skeletons, lying literally in all directions among this earth. 
How many there may have been could not be ascertained, but 
five skulls were taken out tolerably entire, though they soon 
crumbled away on exposure to the dry hot wind ; and there 
were pieces of others, and also of children’s skulls observable. 
A section of the excavation is given in Plate X. 








Fig- I, Cairn E). Upon chese, ckee slabs, lengthwise, and 
6 ^ feet long, were set as uprights ; and four siaos, 20 Indies 
and I foot, respectively, apart, were placed between at head 
and foot to form tw’o divisions, iS or 20 inches wide on the 
east and i foot on the west. In the division on the wtst were 
small urns, many of them broken ; but some were got out 
whole, together with two arrow heads, a sickle, an iron\ripod, 
a cornelian head with a hole drilled through it, ana what mav 
have been a sw'ord, broken into two portions and much decayed. 
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The division to the east contained two skeletons, laid on 
each other, both/ace downwaris, the skulls of which were in 
their proper places ; but, curious to obsorve as it indeed was. 







one skull was met witli in the centre or the bodies placed 
upright, with the tace to the earth, which belonged to another 
skeleton-—^ior the tm’o in the cist were, as then law singularli^ 
pertecr, male and female, the male below" ; nor could the skull 
have fallen from above, for the covers of the cist corresponding 
m'ith the fioor were quite entire* 


At the head of the cist, in the space between the cist and 
the shale of the excavation, a great number of small vessels of 
pottery had been placed, the earth about which w"as removed 
very carefully. Kow\ in doing this, another single and separate 
skull w’as met with, w'hich had been placed upright on a ledge, 
as it were, of the shale, looking to the foot of the grave, and 
just above the pots. It wzs so perfect w"hen taken out that 
I hoped to preserve it; but having been incautiously placed 
in the sun, it crumbled away almost to powder in a few" hours. 
This skull could not oossibK" have beloncJed to anv entiri" 






'Plate XI) and if possible, more carefully examined. As tr.c 
excavation proceeded downwards, remains of six skeletons m 
the most irregular positions conceivable, were found.andskulls, 
of which three were tolerably perfect, and w'cre separate from the 
bodies. I had directed the excavation to be carried dowm first 
to the foot of the cist, should there be one ; and at the usual 
depth of 9 feet a cist was found, very perfect, the covering 
slabs of which were removed as the w ork proceeded ; and the 
earth about the cist which remained was carefalh.' picked out, 
so as to leave nothing unexamined. Near the head of the cist, 
and resting upon some earth above the end covering slab, some 
bones were met with, and, on the earth above them being 
carefully picked away, a perfect skeleton was showm in profile, 
without a head, and with the skull placed in the centre of the 
body, with the face to the south. It had really so ghastly an 
aspect, that it took some persuasion to get the workmoi into 
the grave to go on with the work. 

This skull proved to be very perfect, and the bone had not 
changed into lime, so that I was enabled to make a tracing of it, 
which I now show below. 

Cairn E 
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wkich the remains were found, and which hilcd the cists, was 
Pattire Multi, of the same qualirv found in the cists of 
Rajunkoiloor. 

These discoveries, which were afterwards confirmed by 
examination of cairns at Andbla, Narkailpuliee, Hyderabad, 
and other places, seemed to me conclusive as to the establish¬ 
ment of the fact of human sacrifices, else why the number of 
separate skulls found in such curious positions' Also that 
the grave had been the burial-place of one chief person, with 
whom the others w'ere put to death. It would have been as 
easy to dig a new grave, as to open one of these large chambers, 
nay, easier ; nor could I see, indeed, how a cist could have 
been opened to put in a new body without removing the w’hole 
of the upper earth and stones, and repiacing them. I r^tt 
I have none of the skulls, or portions of them, to present to 
the Museum of the Academy. Several were, however, sent to 
the Museum of the Royal Asiatic Society at Bombay. They 
were all remarkable for the great thickness of the cranium, and 
large size of the teeth, of which, in many instances the bright 
enamel was still perfect. 

Plan No. 6 (Plate XII), is of another field of 
cairns on the lands of Andola, five miles S.E. of Jiwarji, 
which consists of forty cairns and cists, irregularly disposed, of 
which two, A and B, were opened. They were not so deep as 
those at Jiwarji, owing to the hardness of the shale ; but they 
contained the same description of cists. In both, skuUs were 
found separate from the bodies, and so remarkably, that the 
native workmen were struck with it. They noted, as th^ 
called them, the proofs of murder ; and a sort of pnees verhd 
was drawn up by the Ihitwari, or village scribe, who was super¬ 
intending the workmen. From Cairn A eight very poTect 
skulls were taken out, and the number of portions of skeletons 
in all sorts of positions was very remarkable. In short, it 
appeared just as if, while the white earth was being shovcdlcd 




into the grare, that the holies above the cist had been thrown 
in with it. 

In Cairn E the cist was similar to that in A, but in the 
eastern division was one skeleton onlv. Strange to sav, the 
skull of this was separated from the body, and lav whth its 
iacc CO the mrth, resting upon the shoulder and left arm, the 
jaw projecting beyond it, and the top of the cranium being 
just over the breast-bone—an impossible position for the head, 
had it not been separatelr placed there. 

I do not think there is further necessity for multiplying 
examples, though mv notes contain manv others. The posi¬ 
tions of skeletons without skulls lying in all directions ; of 
skulls without skeletons ; the very remarkable instance in the 
Jiwarji cairns oi a skull being found, inside a perfect cist, 
placed upright between two skeletons; and of a skeleton being 
found lying transversely across the cover of a cist, without a 
skull, which had been placed upon its middle—all served to 
impress me with the conviction chat the bodies so found were 
those of human viaims ; but whether of men or women, I 
could not determine. 

The vases or pots found in these cairns, and also at 
Jiwarji, examples of which are given in Plate XIII) had been 
placed, some at the the head of the bodies behind the cists, 
others upon shelves left in the shale. They were red and black 
earthenware, covered with a rough vitreous glaze. One in 
Cairn A contained some delicate white bones, which proved to 
be those of an iguana ; and another iron tripod was found, 
which is also figured in Plate XIIL Some skulls and bones of 
dogs were also found amongst the human remains, but no 
remauis of horses or cattle. Do not these discoveries go far 
to confirm the description ofHexodotus, quoted by Rollin, of 
Scythian funeral ceremonies and sacrifices ? 

‘ After the body has bem transported through various 
provinces, it is placed on a couth, sec round by spears; his 
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concubines are then sacrihced, and a mound of carrh is raise: 
over the king and his women.” 

And again—“ They then interred the kme with one of his 
wives ; his chamberlain, his master of the horse, chancellor, 
and secretary’, were all put to death ; as also sce'eral horses ; a 
number of drinking vessels were also buried.” And these urns, 
many of which were of small size, may have been drinking 
vessels. 

The deeds of violence of which these graves and their 
strange remains were witnesses, after so many centuries, 
probably not less than 3,000 years, perhaps indeed more, agreed, 
to my perception, with the exception of the sacrifice of horses, 
with the traditional funereal rites of Scythian tribes—probably 
Aryan. 
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Plak No. 7 

Caam at CMckunbuM, SAorsfieor. 

But other divisions of the same people had evidently other 
rites ; and the examination of cairns at Chtckunhulli, eight 








miles ot Sliorapoor, whim, to ail outward appearance, 

were identical w’ith tKose of Jhvarji and Andola, resulted in 
the discovep.' of large urns, containing partly burned bones, 
asKes, and charcoal, which had been buried underneath. 
There were no cists in these cairns. The largest of those urns 
was 5' 9" high, and 2' 5" in diameter, but it was impossible to 
get it out w'holc. Several smaller ones, in excellent preserva¬ 
tion, were sent ro the Bombay hluseum. 
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Afterwards, near Shahpoor, about 15 miics nortfi oi Shors 

)r, I found an extraordinan’ parallelogram laid out w:e 
ks (Plan No. S, with Sections A,B, and C, D_,. which ma 
jsiblv have been the place of cremation for the whole districi 
ate XIV). The space enclosed is 400 feet by a60. Th 
:ural ground slopes slightly to the south from the north sidi 
1 a tumulus had been formed by raising the earth on thr« 
!es to a centre, around which, in a diameter of 60 feet, larj 
;enstone boulders had been regularly placed, and a gre: 
mber irregularly, ail over the sides of the tumulus. Outsic 
Ese were rows of granite rocks, 6 deep on the east. 2 dee 
rth and south, and 2 on the west; but this part is evi< 
tlv incomplete, and six rows were apparently inrendci 


that they were moved. 
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Two trenches, 6 teet wide, were carried through the 
tumulus at right angles, sections A, B, C, D hide Plan No, 8, 
Plate NIX’"', down to the natural floor, which had not Been 
disturbed. The sides of these trenches, which were 8 feet 
deep in the centre, disclosed layers of human ashes, partly 
burned bones, charcoal, potsherds and white earth ; and it 
appeared to me that the tumulus had been raised by successive 
cremations dor it is impossible to suppose that the whole had 
been raised on one occasion , because of the layers of ashes 
which, by the sand having run into coarse slag, and the white 
earth laid over ail, separated as it were, each cremation from 
the one beneath ; and that, as each a’emation w'as completed, 
the place seemed to have been covered with white earth. 

The Shahpoor hills, affording pasture and water, were 
probably a favourite place of resort of these tribes ; for the 
monumental remains about them are very numerous. Of 
these, Plans Nos. 9-12 (Plates XV and XVI) show some of the 
most remarkable groups; and that in No. 9 is especially curious 
and interesting. It is situated close to the village of Vibat- 
hullie ; and a field has been covered with rocks, generally 
about the size of the smallest of those of the large parallelogram 
at Shahpoor, disposed in diagonal lines, so as to leave square 
spaces between each four—enough in fact, to hold a cairn. 
The south and west sides have 22 large rocks each, the square 
ofwhich would be 484 feet, but the nortb-east comer is not 
complete. The area was perhaps intended to be an exact 
square, but actually measures 360' by 340'. Five caims, 
surrounded by simple circles of smaller rocks, have been 
constructed within the lines, of which two are double size, 
that is, enclosing double spaces. At a little distance to the 
north-west, twenty-eight caims, some of large dimensions, are 
situated near each other, and irregularly disposed. 

Plan No. II shows another space laid out for caims by 
rows of rocks. This is near the east gate of the town of Shah- 





poor, about two miles north of \'ibathttllie, and is less 
compi ete than the other. 

The next plan, No. 12, is of a group of £ve cairns near 
Vibathullie, on the wav toSugger, below the Tank 'Plate 
XVII). In this Plan, one large barrow, A, has a triple circle of 
stones, the outside circle being large rocks about the size cf 
those at \^ibathullie, or the smallest of those of the great 
parallelogram at Shahpoor. This barrow was so hard that it 
resisted ail attempts to break through the concrete of the 
upper part of it, and I was obliged to leave it unexplored. 

An instance of a discoverj of a Druidical temple also 
occurred near the road through the valley leading from the 
town of Shahpoor to Sugger. It stands amongst the fields bv 
itself, and consists of one large flat-topped granite rock. 2 2 feet 
high, with a circumference of 82 feet, and is surrounded by 
two circles of small rocks, the first i8 feet from the base of 
the rock, the other 4 feet beyond it. On the south side are 
two larger rocks placed as an entrance, as it w'ere, on the line 
of circle stones. 

Another instance of rock temple that I have met wdth in 
the Deccan, was near the town of Toljapoor, 320 miles north 
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Plan 15 shows another area near the village of Ijevri. laid 
out with rocks, and two cairns in their allotted spaces. 
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Plan No. 13. 


Plan No- 14 contains a variety in the construction ot 
cairns, which occurs near the village of Mundewallee about 
55 miles N.W. of Shorapoor. The circles of rocks—here 
boulders of basaltic trap—are triple; surrounded by diagonals 
of large basalt boulders and smaller stones, packed closely 
together. The sides of these diagonalsare 180', 156', and 126' 
respectively, the largest being partially incomplete, and, 
in connexion with the size of the cairns, present a ver\’ 
remarkable appearance- I was not able to examine them : the 
labour of removing the stones would have been very great. 

All the foregoing plans and descriptions relate to remains 
in the district of Shorapoor only. Many others exist there, 
but I trust I have given suflScient detail to show the diffetent 






fariaticms of construction of tliese monumeiits, and of the 
separate uses to wiiidi thcv were applied in that province* 



Mo. 14 

Cairns nemr MuBiezimlhe, Shorapoor. Scale 160 yards=i mcK . 

Having commiiiiicated mp discoveries to several frioadst 
and requested an examination of some fields of cairns near the 
dtp of Hpderahad in tfic Deklian^ whicli to all outward 
apporance were of the same cJiaractcx as those of .Shorapoot 
a few were opmed, and results, much the same in ch^aracto: 
ohserred* la some, cists were found underground, containing 




are literaiij in i:jioiisanas,m groups two ana tnrce miies asimaer* 


Several cairns in one of these groups were opened; and here 
again results similar to those in the Jiwar|i cairns, indicative 
of human sacrifices, were obtained in the bodies interred in 


























cists b-eiov/ tbe surface being on tbeir bellies, and in the great 
confusion oi skeletons and bones at top above the cists. 


In two instances, here also, bells were found, which form 
another peculiarlj corroboratii’e link between the remains in 
India and in Europe. Three of those found were sent bp me 
to the Museum of the Asiatic Society of Bombay, where they 
now’ are. Of these the most perfect is showm in Plate X\'Hl 
as Fig 5. It is of wrought copper, and was evidently used as 
a cattle neck-bell. Some of the iron articles found in these 
cairns are also shown ! Plate X\TIIh. 

\ y 

Near the tow n of Devarconda, in the province of Golconda, 
S.E. from Hyderabad, a large field of cairns w^as discovered by a 
friend employed upon topographical duty. Several w’erc 
opened, and cists composed of irregular granite slabs were 
found below’ the surface, generally in two divisions, the 
dividing slab being two feet high. The depth of these graves 
from the surface of the ground to the floor of the cist was ten 
feet, and the skeletons in the cists lay “nearly north and south, 
all upon their faces.” 


From the district of Bellary, a collectorate of large size, 
perhaps 10,000 square miles in extent, lying south and south¬ 
east from Shorapoor, I obtained, by the kindness of the magis¬ 
trate, Mr. Pelly, reports from all villages within his jurisdiction, 
of the existence or otherwise of cromlechs and kistvaens. 
There proved to be 2,129 in all, which were classed as follows :- 

1. Having a slab of stone on each of three sides, 

and one side open (cromlechs ?). 104 

2. Having slabs on four sides, roof slab, and one 

side slab perforated by a circular hole (kisr- 
vaens?). 

5. Of the above, surroimded by circles of stones. 75 
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6. With four sides, no top, and one side pierced 

with circiilar aperture. 527 

Cairns were not reported upon, out I lia?e' no doubt the? 
would have been found in great ntimbers. 

Two other ¥er? extensive districts xvere under my charge 
in succession from, 1S53 to 185S, each upw^ardsof &.000 square 
miles in area ; but in neither Daraseo nor Berar could I Sad 
anv of these remains, except the rock temple and a tew cairns 
already mentioned near Tolppoor in Daraseo. ! have heard 
that many have been found by the officers of the revenue 
survey in the Belgaum and Dharw^ar collectorates, hut I believe 
them to be most numerous south of a line drawn bctw’ten 
Belgaum, on the west, and \hzigapatam, on the eastern coast 
of the Peninsula. 

Mv own investigations and discoveries in Dhorapoor ana 
elsewhere mav be classed as follows :—■ 

ist. Cromlechs, or open monuments, wdth and with¬ 
out circles of stones containing no remains. 

2nd. Kistvaens, with and without circular perfora¬ 
tions in a side slab and with and ndthout covering slabs, 
containing human ashes, bones and broken potteny 

3rd. Cairns and Barrow'S, with single, double and 
treble circles of rocks and stones, containing cists mi 
skeletons, with traces of huniaii sacrifice, pottery, arms, 
etc.j others, with cinerary tims interred in. thern without 



4rh. Rock temples, with circles of stones round them, 
as near Snahpoor, Toljapoor and Shorapoor. 

5tli. Lines oi rocks, placed to mark boundaries for 
cairns. 

6 th. St^uare and diagonal platforms of rocks inclosing 
cairns. 

7th. The great parallelogram and place of cremation 
at Shahpcor. 

These, I believe, embrace all forms of Druidical or Scvthian 
remains known, except barrows with trenches round ^them, 
circular forts, and dolmen or holes bored in rocks. 

It will be evident, also, from the foregoing details, that 
the ancient people to w’hom these remains belong w^ere divided 
into two sects : one of which buried their dead, with attendant 
sacrifices, in cairns ; the other burned their dead, without 
sacrifices, and interred their ashes, colleaed in urns, in kistvaens 
and cairns. Which of them may have been the elder family— 
or whether they were co-existent—^who can say ? 

If this subject, as regards Celto-Druidic or Scythian remains 
in India, be interesting to the Academy, I would beg to bring 
to notice a verj’ valuable and interesting paper by Captain 
Congreve, of the Madras Artiileiy% which appeared in the 
“ Madras Journal of Literature and Science,” No. 32 of 18 
in regard to his discoveries of Scytho-Druidical remains in the 
Ndgherr)- mountains. These consist of large barrows and 
cairns, with some kistvaens and cromlechs, but none of the 
latter have the dimensions of chose found at RajunkoUoor and 
Yemmee Gooda. Captain Congreve advances an hypothesis, 
that ^e Todurs, the app^ently aboriginal tribe which was 
foimd exercising signorial rights over those beautiful mountains, 
and whose existence was not known until a comparatively late 
period, are the descendants of Aryans or Scythians, who once 
n6 






overran India ; and he goes tar to establish this, bvrhe present 
similarity of their funeral rites and forms of graves with those 
of ancient Scythian tribes. It may indeed be so, and that 
their entirely isolated position preserved this remnant from 
absorption into the people of the country. Their fair ruddv 
complexion, and their language, do nor appear to belong to 
India. 

^ Two other papers will be found equally interesting in 
reference to another character of these remains, locally called 
Pandoo-coolies-HJne by the Rev. W. Taylor, in No. 5? of the 

Moiras Journal of Literature,” and the other by iMr, J. 
Babington ontheRodee, or Topee Rulls of hdalabar, in \*^ol. Ill 
of the “Literary Transactions of Bomhay” I observe chat 
Mr. Higgins gives engravings of chose monumercs in his 
work without knowing what they are. The appellation 

Topee or Kodee Kuil is derived from their appearance_ 

Topee in Hindee, as Kodee in Canarese, being a cap or covering, 

and Kull in the latter language, a stone, “ covered stones ”_ 

being literally what they are. 

What I have advanced as evidence of the existence of 
human sacrifice in Indo-Scythian tribes, and that these 
Dekhan cairns belonged to Scythian tribes, may possibly 
receive corroboration in this country by the examination of 
cairns and barrows for this purpose. If my memory serves me 
correctly, I have read in a Bath newspaper, possibly of 1858, 
in the proceedings of the Archaeological Society, which held 
one of its annual meetings there, a paper describing the open- 
ing of a cairn or barrow in which similar evidences of human 
sacrifice were obtained ; and it is very'^ possible that there may¬ 
be much other European data existing on this part of the 
subject with which I am unacquainted. I may mention also 
incidentally that last autumn, when shooting u|K>n a moor in 
Northumberland, I came upon a group of cairns among the 
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heather, exactly similar to what I had seen in the Shorapoor 
district. A large caim of loose stones on the highest part of 
the moor had teen once examinedt and remains of weapons, 
pottery, and the like, found ; but the cairns seen bv me had 
never been noticed, though a high, single stone, not unlike 
that at Riidstone, in Yorkshire, and called locally the lang 
scaneA is famous in the neighbourhood, and itsviciniti^ had 
been repeatedir examined by local antiquarians, by whom 
these cairns were overlooked. 

I will not detain the time of this meeting longer, hv 

tracing similarities between the remains I now bring to notice 
and those detailed in Mr. Godfrey Higgins’ w'ork on the 
Celtic Druids, and others of similar character, though, for 
many reasons, I am strongly tempted to do so. It is impossible, 
however, to compare the views and diagrams given by 
Mr. Higgins in his beautiful work with those which I now 
show, without the conviction that, however widely separated, 
geographically speaking, they must have had their origin in 
the same people or people professing the same faith, and using 
the same rites of sepulture. Any one of the cromlechs or 
kistvaens shown by me might be Kitts Coty House in Kent ; 
while the great army of stones of Carnac, in Brittany, the Dmi- 
dical temple at Rowldrich in O.vfordshirc, or that of Avebuij’ 
in Wiltshire, have their analogy’ with the rocks of Vibat- 
httllie, or those around the great tumulus of cremations at 
Shahpoor. The largest rock of Camac, as given by Mr. Higgins, 
measures 22' high, 12' broad, and 6' thick, exclusive of what is 
concealed by the sand, and the weight as estimated by him is 
256,800 lbs. The dimensions I give, if none so high, are 
greater in girth, and on the same data for calculation of weight, 
200 ihs. per cubic foot of granite, would be 465,800 lbs., 
432,000, and 324,000 lbs, respectively. In relation to the 
fields of caims, also, the plan of Stonehenge, w’ith the cairns 
irregularly disposed about it, agrees with the great group at 
118 
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he^us or NiiKaupuLce. Dev.'jrkx'ri.i, H-'irer’'-j 
Goormutcal would, it surveyed -rj pianue^i of 

Higgins diagrams and niy own airogetncr into 

Again, the very tradincns agree -cit srf,in£elv. 
Mr. Higgins, page 57, quotesCarnien in ret:iri to the it' n'-'i o’-* 
me temple at Rowldrich, that - the- vere'behevei to he'mm 
turned into stones ; they tvere the king and his soidiers. - 5o." 

of the rocKs of Shahpoor, those round the raralleiograin are 
believed to be men—the largest being the chict—n archms dlack 
and grev cattle ^the black, greenstone; the grev. granite 
boulders__,, lying in the midst. The people of the country, 
especially the Beydurs, vvho are no doubt descendants of abori¬ 
gines, not of Aryans, believe this perfectlv : and also tell vou, 
in regard to the rocks placed at \hbathiiHie. that “ rhev were 
men who^, as they stood, marking our the places for the ele¬ 
phants of the king of the divarfsT were turned into stone hr 
him, because they would not keep quiet. 

About these ^ dwarfs ’ Mr. Higgins gives a translation of 
M. de Cambrj-’s work, " Mcnmnenls Oh:.jU£S," in regard 
to Gamac, that the rocks were an army turned into stone, 
or the work of the Groins—men or demons, two or three feet 
high carried these rocks in their hands, and placed them 

there?” Who can doubt the similarity between these and 
the ” Mories ” of Rajunkolloor, Yemmce Gooda, and the 
Beilary district dwarfs who built cromlechs and kistvaens, 
and, as is believed, lived in them, and were buried in the 
caims of Jiwarji and other places? 


We have proof in the remains figured, that this ancient 
people were acquainted with the arts of potter)’, and of w'orking 
iroii, copper, and bronze ; and in the shape ol the sickles, arrow 
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aiM June 1862* appear also to tally wife. fec3^ given in feis 





and spear Kcads, I find the closest analogy between tbe remaim 
of tbe province of Sborapoor* in tbe Dekban, and those I sec 
in tbe Museiim of tbe Academy which have been discovered 
in Ireland, Of gold or silver I have found no trace ; nor of 
anv article—ear-ring, ring, -orbrooch^—which could havebcm 
used for personal adornment. 

On ail these grounds, I submit respectfully for the consi¬ 
deration of the Academy, chat the remains I have now detailed, 

i __ * 

witli those on the Nilgherries and the Topee Kails of Malabar 
and Canara, in all their varieties, agree in establishing tbe 
identity of the great Ar^’an Nomadic tribes of the East Celts or 
Scythians being Dmids, with those of the West ; and to show, 
as I have already remarked, that however widely divergent their 
wanderings have been, they may be traced by their monuments 
of worship and sepulture, the almost perfect similarity of 
which is too remarkable to be doubted. 
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Cairns and cromlechs, Hegaratgs, Shorepoor, Scale 160 feet—i inch. 
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^'action of Cairn Ej Jiwarji, Fig. 
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Plan No. 12. 

















Plate xviii 

















